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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:—During the year matters of interest in 
our country are being viewed and discussed from the Centennial 
standpoint. There is many a question in social, political and educa- 
tional fields of thought which, we are told, demands a hearing and 
judgment, as we are now crossing the threshold of the second cen- 
tury of our national life. 

At such a time of general discussion, inquiry and investigation, it 
isnot to be expected that questions so important as the condition of 
the public schools, their proper function, the degree of success with 
which they are doing the work attempted, and the estimation in 
which they are held by the people at large as well as by the dreamers 
and the theorists, will escape consideration. 

Nor is this the case, as probably all matters pertaining to the pub- 
le schools have never been so generally under discussion as at the 


present time. 
OUR AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


While it is unwise and impolitic for the friends of our American 
common school system to precipitate the discussion of those questions 
which may have a direct bearing upon its perpetuity, yet as the issue 
is being, and will continue to be squarely presented by its opponents, 
there is no alternative for those having an abiding faith in the justice 
of the system, who believe that, if it has imperfections, it has also 
many excellencies and great capabilities for growth and improvement, 
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except to enter the field vigorously for its defense whenever it may 


be assailed, 

These discussions which have been carried on for the few years past 
have resulted in awakening a deeper interest in the popular mind as 
to the necessity of preserving and promoting our system of free 
public schools. 

While it is a matter of regret that some men of wide influence and 
of national reputation have recently by their utterances placed them- 
selves in a position which is regarded as antagonistic to the public 
school interest, yet so long as the voice of the people is so unmistak- 
ably in its favor, there is no occasion for alarm. 

As friends of the system we do not claim that it is free from defects, 
and it is the part of wisdom to acknowledge such as may be apparent, 
and so far as there are possibilities of reform to strive to remedy what 
is defective. 

The fact is not to be denied that there are influences at work in 
our land hostile to the public schools. Yet with wise and prudent 
counsel and action on the part of those to whom their interests are 
intrusted the efforts of their enemies will prove futile. There are 
many problems yet unsolved, relating to the organization, direction 
and control of the various aims of our educational service, where 
there is need of much wisdom and discretion that the best results 
may be reached, and at the same time no occasion given for adverse 
criticism or hostile action. 

PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED. 

In the supervision of graded schools, there is the problem of the 
distribution of pupils so that the lower departments may not be 
crowded to an extent beyond the power of the teachers to do effective 
work, and at the same time have the full quota of pupils in the 
higher departments. 

Closely connected with this, and indeed inseparable from it, are the 
questions of the course of study, examinations and promotions; and 
how much of elasticity or of flexibility may be admissible in work- 
ing the machinery of the school, and at the same time keep all 
departments in an efficient condition. 

A question perplexing to the school official and to the teacher is 
the low percentage of school attendance in many localities, and in- 
deed throughout the State at large. The fact so often deplored in 
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the meetings of educational bodies that the majority of pupils leave 
school with the merest rudiments of an education still exists as one 
of the most vulnerable points in the whole system. And those com- 
pleting the course of study in our graded and high schools, graduate 
at so early an age that we are forced to admit that the results secured 
in these schools are not our ideal ones, and that we are not doing the 
best work possible for the young men and young women committed 
to our charge. How the State through its school officials and teach- 
ers can succeed in getting a firmer hold of the youth of school age, 
so as to retain them interested in study demands the most serious at- 
tention on the part of all having at heart the cause of popular edu- 
cation. 

The question constantly recurs does the remedy exist in additional 
legislation? The experience in those States having enactments 
known as “compulsory attendance laws” is not calculated to encour- 
age the placing of similar laws on the statute books of Wisconsin. 
And yet the State should certainly have some means of self-protec- 
tion against the pauperism and crime which are so frequently the 
direct result of illiteracy. In relation to the matter of the early 
withdrawal of pupils from school, public opinion is so far at fault,. 
that any hope for improvement must be based upon a decided change 
in the views entertained by the people at large. So long as the no- 
tion exists so generally as at present that a young man must be edu-~ 
cated and fitted for business or for a profession, before he reaches his 
majority, so long shall we as teachers have to contend with this spirit. 
of haste on the part of pupils to be done with the irksome tasks of 
the school-room. The eagerness to be free from the restraints of 
school, and to enter at once upon some active business or professional 
pursuit is but the legitimate result of the insane desire everywhere 
prevalent in our country, and particularly so in the Western States 
to secure quick returns from all investments of whatever kind, and 
wherever made, whether it be in farms or in mines, in mills or in 
schools. Our boys, catching this spirit, are early possessed with the 
desire to be at the business of money-making, and the opportunities, 
as they think for remunerative employment are so numerous, while 
at the same time the notion is so prevalent that the chances of sue- 
cess in life are no better for the man who is well educated than for 
the one of meagre acquirements that perhaps we ought not to wonder 
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at the early withdrawal from school of so large a proportion of our 
pupils. In view of the facts above stated; and as improvement can 
result only from a change of opinion among the masses, which in the 
very nature of things must be slow and gradual, the question at this 
point seems to be pertinent, whether it is not desirable to make the 
line of demarkation well defined between the course of study for the 
common school, and that for the high school? Is it not often the 
case that the wants of high school are anticipated, and work shaped, 
efforts directed and studies distributed so that as large a number of 
pupils as possible may be admitted to the high school? And if so, 
are the best interests of the greatest number subserved ? 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 

This discussion leads naturally to the question, what is the true 
function of the high school? How close should be its connection 
with the common school? Is it designed to supplement the work 
of the lower grades, or has it a distinct field of work? How much 
shall be done, and what shall be left untouched in the lower grades? 

All are agreed that a good practical knowledge of the elementary 
branches ought to be acquired there. In consideration of the fact 
that a small proportion only, of pupils, pass beyond ‘the elementary 
schools, how much, and what more should be attempted ? 

Again, shall the pupil passing from the school of a lower grade, 
with this practical knowledge of the elementary branches, leave them 
entirely behind him on entering the high school, and then give his 
whole attention to what are known as the high school branches, or 
shall the theoretical and disciplinary study of the elementary branches 
be taken up and thoroughly pursued in the high school? 

In the matter of studies in the elementary schools, are we teaching 
too many branches or too few? Is there any truth in the criticism 
that the work there must be superficial from the effort to secure 
greater breadth in an extended curriculum of studies? 

Again, do we as is claimed by the critic on the one hand, “foster 
indolence” in our pupils by discarding the text-books, or on the 
other hand, do we foster indolence in ourselves by a too close adher- 
ence to the text-books? 

In elementary instruction, what is the due proportion of attention 
that should be given to the memory and to the reasoning faculties? 

Where lies the true course to be followed? All are agreed that the 
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summarizing of formal rules and definitions is difficult and unsatis- 
factory. Yet in point of fact is the time more unprofitably spent in 
this practice, than in the attempt with children of 8 or 10 years of 
age to teach the logic of every process? Does the true course lie be- 
tween these two extremes? 

Shall merely the process be memorized, without any attention be- 
ing given either to the “rule” on the one hand, or to the unfolding 
of the process as a question of logic on the other? 

Much has been said of late, and with justice, in relation to the 
folly, and even danger of burdening the memory of children. Teach- 
ers have had the heartiest support of parents in their efforts to work 
aradical reform in this direction. Is it not possible that the effort 
can be carried too far? In this laudable zeal for correcting an ac- 
knowledged abuse, is there not danger that the proper training of 
this faculty of the mind may be neglected ? 

A renewal of interest in the matter of school declamations is, I 
believe, worthy of consideration, as having a direct bearing on this 
question of judiciously training the memory. ‘What a precious 
mine of generous sentiment and of noble expression” they have ever 
been to those who in their boyhood in the old-fashioned school of the 
past labored to acquire them, and may it not be well to renew the 
practice (now to quite an extent obsolete), with, of course, judicious 
modifications, for boys and girls, and make good standard English 
prose and poetry, “the practice ground for the children in the exer- 
cise and display of the memory?” 

UNIFORM COURSE OF STUDY. 

One of our members, in a paper read at the December meeting of 
1874, touched upon the feasibility of a uniform course of study, with 
a common terminology as to departments, grades and sections, for 
the city and graded schools of the State. 

This is a question which may well receive the attention of the 
Association. If practicable, and I can see no valid objection to the 
plan proposed, it would result in placing the schools of the State in 
amuch closer relation with each other, from the similarity of work 
in sections and departments of the same name and rank. A course 
of study of the nature proposed having been generally adopted there 
would be a saving of time and trouble in assigning to their proper 
position pupils moving from one city or town to another; as on leav- 
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ing a school they could be furnished a certificate stating the grade to 
which they belong. Besides those given above, there are other con- 
siderations in its favor, not the least being the salutary influence 
which might be exerted upon the teachers themselves, as they would 
be liable at times to have their work, and their own estimation of it, 
brought to the notice of superintendents and teachers in other local- 
ities. 
STATE UNIVERSITY. 

The Legislature, at the last session, made a generous provision for 
the growing wants of the State University in the act levying a tax 
of one-tenth of 1 mill for each dollar of the assessed valuation of the 
taxable property of the State, which sum is appropriated to, and to 
be used as a part of the University fund. 

This action of the Legislature is an expression of the popular favor 
in which our University is held, and with this increase of means it 
will, we believe, continue to become more and more worthy of foster- 
ing care of the State. 

A section of the act referred to above, properly provides that tui- 
tion shall hereafter be free to all persons residing in the State who 
are, or who may become students in the University of Wisconsin. 
Provisions were also made, as is well known, for the preparation, pub- 
lication and distribution, of the final report of the Geological Survey. 

LEGISLATION. 

The change in the law providing for the holding of Normal Insti- 
tutes, the extension of power to the Supervisors of towns to establish 
free libraries and reading-rooms, the amendment to the High School 
law of 1875, and the act making twenty days a school month in the 
settlement for wages between teachers and school boards, indicate the 
nature and the extent of legislation, at the last session, relating to 
education. 

INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 

At the annual meeting of this Association, held in the city of La 
Crosse, in July, 1867, a resolution was introduced looking towards 
the establishment of a State Institution for the instruction of feeble- 
minded children, with the design of calling up the matter for subse- 
quent action; this resolution was, on motion of the gentleman who 
introduced it, laid on the table. At the Executive Session held the 
following winter, a committee consisting of T. H. Little, A. J. Craig 
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and C. W. Cutler, presented a report, closing with the following reso- 
lutions, which were adopted: 

Resolved I. That the practicability of educating idiotic and feeble- 
minded children is abundantly settled by thirty years’ successful ex- 
periment. 

II. That the necessity of such a school in Wisconsin is urgent, and 
the duty to provide it is binding on the State Legislature. 

ITT. That we appeal to the editors of the State to lend the power- 
ful aid of the press for the early establishment of a school for the 
feeble-minded. 

At the Sixteenth Annual Session held in this city in July, 1868, 
Mr. Little, of Janesville, chairman of the above committee, read a 
paper upon the Education of Idiots in which he strongly presented 
the claims for such an institution. From that time until the present, 
this Association has frequently reiterated its belief that it is the duty 
of the State to educate this unfortunate class of children. 

A bill providing for the establishment of such a school has at dif- 
ferent times within the past eight years been before the Legislature, 
and in 1868 failed to become a law from some clerical neglect during 
the hurry of the closing hours of the session. “It is generally con- 
ceded by competent judges that the number of idiots is greater than 
that of the deaf-and-dumb, or of the blind, and as great as that of 
the insane, the proportion being not less than one in one thousand 
of the population.” The last report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Wisconsin confirms the above statement. According 
to this report, the number of children in the State between the ages 
of 4 and 20, incapcitated for instruction in the public schools, is 418. 
As stated in the resolution quoted, the practicability of educating 
this class of children is settled by experiment, and the question may 
be pertinently asked, why shall not this class of her citizens receive 
special care at the hands of the State, as well as the blind or the 


deaf-and-dum). : 
TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 


In his annual report for the past two years the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has strongly recommended the abolition of the 
district system of school government, and the adoption in place 
thereof, of the township system. The experience in other States ar- 
gues strongly in favor of the change proposed; and in our own State, 
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in Chippewa county on the very frontier, the good school-houses, and 
the excellent schools in those towns which have adopted the town 
ship system, furnish arguments which ought to commend it to the 
favorable consideration of all interested in the advancement of the 
public schools of the State. Whether further expression of opinion, 
from the Association, upon this important question, will be of any 
avail towards effecting this much desired change in the school law, 
will be a matter for your consideration. 


ENCOURAGING INDICATIONS. 


A survey of the field gives encouragement to the belief that the 
cause of education in the State is making steady progress. I have 
already referred to the prosperous condition of the State University, 
The private and denominational institutions of all kinds are, in the 
main, well patronized and prosperous. Our State Normal Schools 
are justly regarded with a feeling of pride by the more thoughtful of 
our people. While the work done in them, in its remoter and sec- 
ondary effect is not, from its very nature, readily apparent, yet that 
these institutions are a powerful factor, and will continue to be such, 
in the work of school instruction, giving direction and method ina 
large degree to the teaching in schools of all kinds and grades, must 
be admitted by every unprejudiced mind. 


The constantly-increasing number of students in the Normal 
Schools, and the demand from all parts of the State for teachers who 
have had professional training, are indications of the favorable opin- 
ion entertained regarding these schools by the people in general. 

It is easy to discover and point out the defects in any system of 
elucation. To criticise is natural, and we are all disposed to freely 
exercise this propensity in forming opinions of men and their acts. 
In our zeal to make a fine point in criticism, we often fail to take into 
consideration all the circumstances that have a bearing upon the 
question before us for judgment. Nowhere, perhaps, is this more 
apparent than in the opinions frequently entertained and expressed 
in relation to the condition of education in the new States of the 


West. 


It ought not to be expected that Wisconsin, with an existence of 
aD 9 
little more than a quarter of a century, with her comparatively sparse 
Ys p 
population, and with many of her resources undeveloped, can vie in 
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the work of education with one of the older States of the Union, like 
Massachusetts, having a dense population and great wealth. 

Yet such comparisons are often made, and the West presented in 
an unfavorable light in contrast with Germany, or New England, or 
the Middle States. 

A system of schools, like any other great enterprise for the public 
good, can be built up and perfected only as the population of a State 
becomes fixed and permanent, as its resources are developed and as 
wealth, to some extent at least, is accumulated. 

FUTURE OF WISCONSIN. 

When many years shall have been added to the few which have 
passed since Wisconsin took her place in the sisterhood of States, 
when the undeveloped wealth of her prairies and forests, her streams 
and her mines shall have been utilized, may we not, with confidence, 
predict that prosperity in material things will be accompanied by a 
public school system so complete and perfect that our State may then 
take honorable rank among the foremost in the Union. 

But Wisconsin will not have done her whole duty in the work of 
education until she has furnished the most ample means of instruc- 
tion in schools of every grade, primary, secondary and higher, to all 
of her citizens who may demand it, or who may be willing to receive 
it. This implies generous provision for the support of the high 
schools and of the university. This I advocate, not for the higher 
education alone which may be furnished to the few, but for the fact 
which history and experience everywhere teaches, that elementary 
instruction flourishes best where there are good high schools operat- 
ing as an incentive to the many in the schools below. Whether the 
public schools are, in the future, to be menaced or imperiled will de- 
pend in no small degree upon the character and the worth of those 
to whom their interests are directly entrusted—the teachers of the 
State. It isin their power, by manifesting an untiring devotion to 
the work in which they are engaged, to bring the schools into such 
general favor that the criticisms of their bitterest assailants will be 
futile, meeting with no response in the popular mind. 

It is our good fortune, fellow teachers, to meet this Centennial 
year in this beautiful city of Milwaukee, the metropolis of the State. 

The kindly words spoken by the Mayor, and by the President of 
the Board of School Commissioners, and the extensive preparations 
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for the entertainment of the Association by the Superintendent, 
teachers and citizens assure us a hearty weleome. 

In closing may I not express the hope that this, the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Session of the Association may prove harmonious and pro- 
fitable; and that when we shall have entered upon the labors of the 
year which is before us, we may show by our works that we have an 
unfaltering faith in the justice and in the wisdom of the American 
system of free public schools. 





“NATURAL SCIENCES IN THE SCHOOLS.” 


Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee, July 5, 1876. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them;” is the crucial test for every 
invention, theory or institution of man; and by the results is the 
propriety of teaching the sciences to children in the schools to be 
determined, where the trial is yet to be made, as it has satisfactorily 
been done when ever the trial has been made. Scarcely an industry, 
scarcely a comfort, can be named but is due directly or indirectly to 
some branch of physical, chemical or biological science. The ad- 
vancement in civilization during the past century or two has for its 
most important and most universally admitted—though but half appre- 
ciated—factor, the natural sciences. Such considerations seem over- 
whelmingly conclusive in the argument for their introduction into 
the schools; for why not “teach the boys what they will practice 
when they become men?” Utility—real or fancied—decides the 
teaching of all other branches, and we have no fear for the verdict 
in the case in hand. If we look to the colleges, we find the old ex- 
clusive, classical course yielding somewhat to the branches that bear 
directly on the affairs of everyday life. It is disgraceful now only in 
“monolippic colleges” to take a course in “science.” A few years 
ago if a student hadn't brains enough to carry him through college— 
that is, through the classical course—he did one of two things, 
namely, took the scientific course, or left college. Now many of the 
best graduates from some of our largest colleges are from scientific 
courses which have extended over four years but largely optional as 
to studies and time spent in each. A revolution has occurred in the 
higher institutions of learning and is in progress in the lower. That 
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this may be hastened in the schools, this contribution is offered. But 


not without a sense of the difficulties. 
IS THERE TIME? 

The most plausible objection perhaps is on the score of time. If 
the common school curriculum is too crowded now as so many claim, 
and justly, we may well stop to inquire as to the possibility of adding 
yet other branches. It will not do to omit reading, writing, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, geography or grammar and are not these enough for 
the weary teacher and too much for the sluggish, dreaming pupil? 
Yes, if they are isolated and separated as far as possible from each 
other as usually and fatally the case. But why not spell and write 
the words of the reading lesson? Why not locate every place that 
might be mentioned in the lesson? Why not give the subjects and 
predicates of the sentences in one or more paragraphs? Why not 
point out the nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, pronouns and preposi- 
tions? The grammar thus learned will not be meaningless to pupils. 
We would ask tor government where it occurs which is not often in 
the English; for agreement where there is agreement and not talk of 
it where it is not, as we invariably do in our grammar classes. Thus 
if a reading lesson is copied in the preparation, punctuation and cap- 
itals carefully noted, subjects, predicates and modifying phrases 
marked, more time will be consumed, of course, in the recitation, yet 
the spelling classes need recite but half, the grammar but quarter so 
often. Less of the abstract geography will ruin no school I have 
ever seen. The geography of your city, town, county or state how- 
ever may consume as much time as that meaningless stuff for which 
it is substituted. Yet if it does, it is certain that when the lesson is 
over the pupils instead of being disgusted with dull, stupid, meaning- 
less school, as in the former case, will be anxious for more that they 
can understand and enjoy. The other lessons will be learned more 
quickly, recited more rapidly, and thus more done in less time. As 
for mathematics, which our pupils study from five to twenty-five, 
if haply they study till that age, I leave all for your private consider- 
ation, knowing that some of our best teachers believe twice as much 
might be done in half the time, if presented and studied in the proper 


time and method. ; 
ARE THE TEACHERS CAPABLE? 


Are the teachers of the State able to teach such branches? Yes, 
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if they have common sense, for only that which is common sense 
would I introduce. But they have seen no “text-books” on botany, 
ornithology, ichthyology, entomology, geology;—if they had seen 
such I would be inclined to pronounce them incapable, knowing the 
hindrance text-books often are where they might be used to good 
advantage. If the teacher has eyes to see and a miad to think about 
what he sees, he is able to study and hence be a leader and guide for 
the children, or in other words teach the sciences in the schools, 
But I am only wasting time considering the possibility of introdue- 
ing such branches, for where there is a will there are half a dozen 
ways. 

What need is there however that any one should desire it? The 
schools are so often dull, sleepy, sluggish, dreamy and stupid—fault 
of both teacher and pupils. Now if it is proper to study of animals, 
of birds, of fishes, of insects, of rocks, of trees, of flowers, of soils, 
of the physical features of the vicinity—the changes going on in 
consequence of running water, frosts, and chemical agencies, to in- 
quire what has taken place as regards the geology of the State, to 
study the life that was as well as that that now is, or to work with 
machines, to get control of and utilize the forces in nature, explain 
the top, the kite—what a world is opened to quicken the intellect 
and energize the dormant powers! As these things are real, living, 
to teacher, to pupil, the zeal which characterizes his study of them 
will be carried into all other branches, and a lazy school transformed, 
as if by magic, into a busy little world. I would desire these 
branches then as a vitalizing, a disciplinary agent. Grammar don't 
touch the inner springs of action of a child. Arithmetic don’t fasci- 
nate. Spelling adds to the monotony, and reading is often a lazy 
business. They all want vivifying. The teacher's enthusiasm does 
a great deal, but it cannot do all. The subjects, so to speak, must 
take hold of the pupils, which, being interpreted, means, they must 
be such as they can take hold of, as they can seize and compre- 
hend if only permitted and encouraged. A bumble bee buzzes 
through the room—how the boys are on the alert, every muscle tense 
with life and energy—at the word they would spring on him and 
battle him and capture him; and then pull off wing after wing, leg 
after leg; see those eyes, and that nose, long as an elephant’s; how 
many jaws he has; where’s his sting; how does he eat and what does 
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he eat; what’s he good for! Now does not “the subject takes hold 
of the boy” mean the “boy takes hold of the subject?” Yes, they 
are beautiful and sweet flowers, my little girl, look at them, tear them 
to pieces and find if you can why they are pretty and why they are 
so fragrant. See those dextrous little fingers, forceps that God de- 
signed just for that purpose. The child does “take hold of the sub- 


. ” 
ject. 
WANT OF ADAPTATION IN THE STUDIES. 


I do not find in the branches commonly taught a philosophic adap- 
tation to mental evolution and growth. That it is to be found in the 
natural sciences has been shown so clearly and fully by Miss You- 
mans in her essay on the Educational Claims of Botany, that I can 
do no better than transcribe her thoughts and sometimes may be her 
words. At birth a child is as susceptible of impressions as at any 
later time, yet it does not distinguish between them, hence /nows 
nothing. For without a variation in the impressions and the sensa- 
tions following there can be no knowledge. If for example light of 
the same intensity and color were uninterruptedly admitted into the 
eye, we would have no idea of day or color of objects. But as the 
sun disappears daily the light decreases and disappears—to reappear 
in the morning; or we close our eyes shutting out the light, opening 
them again to readmit it. Here then is a change of impressions—a 
cognisance of which is knowledge. For we know nothing of itself, 
but only the differences between it and other things. Let us be more 
specific as to color: A red apple, for example, is held before a child 
for the first time; an impression is made differing from all previous 
ones. It is removed, but presented again, and so on. Many repeti- 
tions develop the idea of ved, but as each produces a similar impres- 
sion, their similarity also is taken cognisance of. Hence the two 
elements that go to make up knowledge, namely perception of un- 
likeness and perception of likeness; and to knowa thing exhaustively 
or thoroughly is to know how it is unlike and how like everything 
else. If a feather is held before me I say “I know it”—for the im- 
pression agrees with the ¢dea in my mind, which is a mental posses- 
sion retained by reason of many repetitions of the impression form- 
erly. If a strange object, I say “I do not know it,” for the impres- 
sion does not revive a time of previous discriminations like or related 
toit. To know then is to classify—to put things together that are 
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alike, to group objects by their resemblances. Hence we begin to 
classify as seon as we begin to think—and I would have at least one 
classificatory branch taught in the schools! For instance, when a 
child learns to know a door he simply discriminates it from things 
unlike and identifies it with those that resemble—the discrimination 
being based, may be, simply on the fact of swinging open and shut 
—or in other words, classes it as a door. With perception of farther 
similarities or differences he classes it as a door of a house, of a bam, 
of a book ease, a stove, lid of a watch, or can, or box, and later, as an 
iron or wooden door, oak or pine, plain or ornamented, etc. This 
process includes the whole of mental growth in early infancy, while 
acquaintance is being made with outward things. With a stock of 
ideas thus acquired it is carried forward by new combinations. The 
essential work however is perception of likeness and difference—but 
comparisons are carried farther, the discriminations are more extended 
and minute. Soon a number of elementary ideas are passed into one 
complex whole, put into a new group, and this again is subjected to 
the same analysis or extension. This is the whole course of mental 
growth and development, and thus is all knowledge obtained. As the 
child gets it so does the man. It is, hence, based on the one fact of 
likeness or difference. ‘‘And as with physical objects,” says Miss 
Youmans, so also with human actions. The child may run around 
the house and play with its toys; but it must not break things or 
play with the fire. Here, again, are relations of likeness and unlike- 
ness, forming a basis of moral classification. The judge on the bench 
is constantly doing the same thing; that is, tracing out the likeness 
of given actions and classing them as right or wrong.” 
THE CHILD'S KNOWLEDGE. 

Let us think for a moment on the multitude of impressions coming 
to the child through the eye, the ear—think of the contrasts of touch, 
taste and smell. In two or three years it knows all the eommon ob- 
jects in the house, the garden, the street. Besides it has learned their 
names—acquired a language. By innumerable trials it has learned to 
creep, to walk, to hold and handle things. ‘“ Numerous aptitudes and 
dexterities are achieved, and when stimulated by curiosity, it exam- 
ines its toy and breaks it open to find “what makes it go,” it has en- 
tered upon a career of active experiment, as truly as the man of sci- 
ence in his laboratory.” Nature has been sending the child to school 
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—the school of experience; a wonderful proficiency has been made. 
Now the parent sends him to school—the school or art, where unfor- 
tunately the method is reversed. It is necessary of course to study 
words, spelling, reading and writing, for to preserve and arrange 
ideas we must work them. But the universal tendency and usual 
result is, to exalt these marks, and thus study words instead of things. 
The means are mistaken for the ends. It is continued even in the 
higher institutions of learning, and language after language is learn- 
ed, and thus an education consists in having a dozen or more labels 
for each scanty, half-conceived and half-starved idea! The growth 
of mind, as we have shown, “results from the exercise of its powers 
on the direct objects of experience, and consists in its recognition of 
distinction, among the properties and relations of things, and in the 
classing and organization of ideas thus acquired.” The deficiency 


then is mainly with respect to the opportunity for exercise of the 
observing powers—which, I claim, ean be met by a proper introduc- 
tion of the Natural Sciences into all the schools. The importance 
of this point is so great, I take it, that you will pardon me for quot- 
ing a few words from Dr. Whewell. ‘One obvious mode of effecting 


this discipline of the mind,” he says, “is the exact and solid study of 
some portion of inductive knowledge—botany, comparative anatomy, 
geology, chemistry, for instance. But I say the exact and solid 
knowledge; not a mere verbal knowledge, but a knowledge which is 
real in its character, though it may be elementary and limited in ex- 
tent. The knowledge of which I speak must be a knowledge of 
things, and not merely of names of things; an acquaintance with the 
operations and productions of nature as they appear to the eye; not 
merely an acquaintance with what has been said about them; a 
knowledge of the laws of nature, even in special experiments and ob- 
servations before they are conceived in general terms; a knowledge 
of the types of natural forms, gathered from individual cases already 
familiar. By such study of one more departments of inductive 
knowledge, the mind may escape from the mere thralldom and illu- 
sion which reigned in the world of mere words.” 


NO COMPULSION, 


Must one or more branches of natural science be introduced by 
enactment of law? I say by no means. Permit and encourage, but 
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do not compel. Law-makers are usually a hindrance, at best only 
abettors to, not leaders in enlightenment. I would have the superin- 
tendents, however, examine applicants, in a branch of their (the lat- 
ter’s) choice, whether it be in botany, geology, physiology, entomo- 
logy, chemistry or natural philosophy, even for the lowest grade of 
certificate. Then there would be an incentive which does not now 
exist, or it would serve, at least, to indicate what was expected of all 
our teachers. But with such scanty information and qualifications 
as many of the teachers possess you may well ask “how can this be 
done?” Ihave seen poor enough schools in Wisconsin, but doubt- 
less not the worst, and I admit that no extraordinary results would 
speedily follow, as so many looking in this direction seem to antici- 
pate. Yet enough has been done even by untrained teachers to know 
that all our theories are equally true and efficient in practice. By 
way of caution I would point you to mathematics—the immense 
amount of time spent in their study and often with doubtful results. 
Even a single term’s work in botany or chemistry, etc., in the higher 
grades, unsatisfactory as it is, is so fruitful that all admit its efficiency. 
What might not be done then by a systematic course extending 
through the schools from the lowest to the highest! Such is now 
the desideratum—commencing even in the worst country schools or 
the most neglected ward, where you don’t expect the so called teacher 
to know that there is another branch of mathematics besides arith- 
metic, whether Washington is the capital of the United States or 
Australia, whether the discovery of America, the reformation or rev- 
olution occurred in 1492, whether the wire-worm, mosquito or potato 
bettle injures her father’s crop of corn. The institute conductors, 
perhaps, might give a suggestion like this:—Say to the children, if 
they come five minutes earlier they may tell all they have seen in the 
woods or by the roadside that morning, which, as you all know they 
will eagerly do. They might write on their slates the names of trees 
they passed, the insects they saw, the birds they heard singing, or 
the flowers they knew. You will find in trial that you must narrow 
down to one subject, then to find more than can be accomplished in 
a term. Suppose you have concluded to study insects. Tell the 
children to collect all they can, and a wholesome rivalry will result 
in a collection whose abundance will surprise you. Study each day 
one of the specimens brought in. But you, the teacher, don’t know 
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anything about “bugs,” whether they have six or eight legs, two or 
four wings, don’t know what kind of eyes they have, or jaws, or how 
they breathe, or what or how they eat, how they build their homes, 
anything about their domestic economy, whether they are useful or 
injurious, whether any lessons of patience, perseverance, or economy 
may be learned from them, and “transformation” is an unknown 
word to you, and may be also the fact that a caterpillar will ultimately 
be a butterfly, a homely “worm,” at last a beautiful moth. Then 
surely you would better set about finding out these things—not by 
and you will find knowledge at 





going to books, but to the fields 
first-hand is more real and refreshing than that which you take at 
second-hand. But let the children work with you. In fact, the 
greatest defect in a teacher is that he is not a student. Observe above 
all things the habits of the insects, watch them, and follow them till 
you have their life history. These biographies are more interesting 
and instructive than such as you find in the books. After you have 
seen all you can about any one, as for example, a bumble-bee—how 
it gets its food with its long proboscis, what flowers it visits most, 
where it builds its nest, how it is constructed, and a dozen other 
things,—examine it anatomically, that is, see how its parts look and 
how they are put together. Doubtless your first exclamation will be, 
“how admirably adapted the organs are for doing just what they do 
do; seeing these I could guess nearly its whole history.” And this 
lesson of correspondence in structure and function is one that will 
ever serve you a good purpose. It has four membranous wings the 
hinder two smaller, quite unlike the butterfly whose four large wings 
are covered with what on looking through the microscope, proves to 
be seales. The flies have two wings only, the locusts four, sloping 
like a roof when at rest; the grasshoppers have their wings plaited 
like a fan, and the dragonflies large veined wings of nearly equal size. 

Thus the hundreds of specimens the children will collect in a term 
may be put in these seven groups, called sub-orders. They may be 
arranged into families and many things observed predicated of the 
group as a whole. This delightful work if entered into in the proper 
spirit will furnish an inexhaustible mine for labor; and studied in- 
doors and out the children will never want for something to do— 
something which is good play, though real work. Such specimens 


are not the meanest adornments for the school-room or any study. 
2—Vol. VI, No. 8. ’ 7 
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They will also serve as a nucleus for a cabinet, which should be and 
can be in every school at a most trifling cost; and there will be ad- 
ded specimens from other branches of zoology, from botany, from 
geology and mineralogy. And once again the children’s minds wil] 
be turned back from the illusory world of mere words to the real 
world of things with which God has seen fit to adorn and beautify 
this world for our study and delight. 

These mere hints as to what might be done in entomology may be 
taken as typical of what I would say as to ornithology, ichthyology, 
botany, physics—in short, every branch of science which deals with 
tangible things. When we succeed in making everything in school 
as real to the children as their daily objects of observation and ex- 
perience out of school—which, I think, can be done only by having 
them study some branch of natural science, as a disciplinary agent— 
then we will have the most important factor in a philosophic method 
ot education, without which there is little hope of real and rapid ad- 
vancement. Of the many branches tried and approved botany has 
perhaps found the greatest favor, and I can close this short paper in 
no better way than to quote the words of a very successful teacher: 
“The technical language of botany as elaborated by Linneus and his 
school has long been the admiration of logical and philosophical 
writers, and has been carried to great perfection. Every word has its 
definitions, and can convey one notion to those who have once mast- 
ered the language. The technicalities, therefore of botanical lan- 
guage, which we vulgarly regarded as imperfections, and as repulsive 
to the inquirer, are, in reality the very marks of its completeness, 
and, far from offering a reason for withholding the science from or- 
dinary education, constitute its great recommendation as a method of 
training in accuracy of expression and habits of describing definitely 
and unequivocally the observations made by the senses. The acqui- 
sition of the terms exercises the memory, and the mastery of the 
terminology cultivates in a most beneficial manner, a habit of aceur- 
acy and perspicuity in the use of language.” 

W. A. Ketrerman, Prof. of Nat. Seiences. 

Normal School, Oshkosh, July 5, 1876. 


Antow not nature more than nature needs.—Shakspeare. 
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STATE CERTIFICATES AND NORMAL DIPLOMAS. 


Rey. J. B. Prapr, Dear Siv—I see that you are discussing, in a 
mild way, in the JourNAL, the subject of State Certificates and 
Normal Diplomas. I am glad you are agitating the matter for it is 
high time the thing were done by some one. 

The Normal graduates, if I understand the case, receive their diplo- 
mas on the Normal course, and these diplomas are, in effect, state 
certificates when they are countersigned by the State Superintendent, 
which may be done after the graduate has taught one year. These 
graduates are not required to pass a specific written examination at 
the end of their course of study on all the branches of the course, 
thus receiving their diplomas on their intellectual merits; nor, in 
some cases, if I mistake not, do they pass even an oral examination. 
They receive their diplomas on the recommendation of the President 
or the Faculty. They teach a year, then have their diplomas coun- 
tersigned by the State Superintendent, whereupon they step forth 
into the world as professional teachers, though they may some of 
them be mere girls, with judgments unformed, with little knowl- 
edge of the world and of human nature. Some of them never 
taught a day before finishing the Normal School Curriculum. In a 
year’s time they have a State certificate. Such is the process. 

[ will not now discuss the question whether the Normal Curricu- 
lum is thoroughly disciplinary. A young man graduates from a col- 
lege in the classical course, has done his work well, has read much in 
history and general literature, and has received his diploma. He has 
devoted his spare time to one or two branches to which his tastes in- 
clined him, giving attention to the several branches of the course to 
such a degree as to maintain an honorable standing and meet fully 
the requirements of the college. He presents himself before an ex- 
amining committee appointed by the State Superintendent, some of 
whom never saw a college, and asks for a state certificate. To obtain 
it, he must write on twenty-five branches, in the hottest part of the 
year, away from his regular lodgings and boarding place, with a 
change of diet and water and mode of life, must rank 70 per cent. or 
more, must have taught successfully (a word of doubtful meaning) 
three years or such matter. His classical learning is of no avail. 
His college diploma is regarded with a curl of the lip. The Normal] 
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diploma is magical, the college diploma is mere sheepskin. Such js 
his process of obtaining a life certificate. 

Non aequm est. Isn't it so? 

La Crosse. Bb. M. Reynorps, 


CENTENNIAL MUSINGS—III. 


Then and now; now and hence, 


The ancient legend, so pleasing to the youthful fancy, which repre- 


sents the founders of Rome, Romulus and Remus, as having been 
‘suckled by a wolf,” is, after all, in one view, not without some sort 
of application to the early circumstances of this country. The true 
explanation of the story probably is, that the founders of Rome had 
had pretty hard times of it when the country was young—the same 
as the early settlers of this or of any other country; and by such ex- 
planation we here also get rid of the imyth—a great achievement now- 
a-days when exact science is all the rage! However this may be, it 
is certain that the original settlers of America had many hardships, 
difficulties and dangers to encounter before they succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves in the country. Surrounded as they were by the 
prowling panther, the blood-thirsty wolf, the savage bear, as well as 
other wild beasts—not to speak of the treacherous Indian, still more 
savage and cruel than any beast of the field or forest—with a rude 
climate and a stubborn soil, there were present all the stern condi- 
tions of life which favor energy and self-reliance. 

While the powerful and transforming influences of sound educa- 
tion cannot be denied, it is equally certain that man is ever the child 
of his external or natural surroundings. Climate, and all that the 
word denotes, is the great determining cause of human character and 
actions; in fact, there is established between man and his climatic en- 
vironments, such a connection and harmony that when you know 
his geographical situation upon the globe, you can readily infer his 
comparative degree of intelligence, his general habits and occupa- 
tions, his status in the ranks of civilization, his possibilities—in short, 
all the main facts concerning him. Thus we find, for instance, that 
no great man, great in original genius of any kind, invention, art, 
science or literature, was ever born or raised within the tropics or po- 
lar circles. The plan of nature forbids it. And to go no farther, we 
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know from the history of this country what remarkable changes are 
produced upon races by a change of climate and of external cireum- 
stances. The American of to-day who has now been naturalized 
here for eight or ten generations, is a very different individual, both 
inform and in general appearance, from his original prototype in 
Yorkshire and the adjoining counties of England, from which quar- 
ter so many of the original settlers came. Here, the physical frame 
is elongated at the expense of breadth, and with all that superior en- 
ergy and sagacity which characterizes the origimal type, there is ay 
added fire and vehemence of temperament, at the expense, however, 
of that sublime, jovial, hearty feeling of repose which an English- 
man can so well enjoy when his work is done, or when he wants to 


take his “ease in his inn,” as Falstaff expresses it! Of too many 
Americans who have worn themselves out by excessive work, or 
rather, worry, and who answer to the definition of a straight line— 
length without thickness—we sometimes feel inclined to exclaim, as 
Julius Cesar did of Cassius—the lean and hungry Cassius— “ would 
he were fatter”! This over-refinement of muscle and brain, phys- 
iologists tell us, has a tendency not only to shorten the duration 
of human life, but even eventually to wear out and extinguish the 
race. 

Often in the history of the world, for want of this knowledge 
which teaches the cause and consequences of natural differences in 
human character arising from physical surroundings, have nations 
gone to war, never dreaming that these differences are inherent and 
cannot be changed any more than can the skin of an Ethiopian. 
Even in our schools and colleges we study pol/tical geography a little 
too much, and the principles of natural or physical geography, in 
their close relationship to the human character and constitution, 
somewhat too little. We are said to be a nation of politicians, and 
we certainly do pursue with peculiar avidity the phantasmagoria of 


politics from which we vainly expect rather foo much. We never 
cease complaining of our public officials, that they are corrupt—the 
cry being still—they steal! But alas, in most cases, these very men 


are not only our representatives, but our representative men also, as 
the sage of Concord would call them! We recognize the truth of the 
saying that “eternal vigilance” is the price of what is most precious, 
most esteemed by us; but, alas! the same officials as fully recognize 
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the value of this same maxim, although in a very different way; and 
somehow the sly rogues manage to poke their very leng fingers into 
the national pie, (on one pretence or another,) and pull out a plum 
aow and then, even when we, with the maxim on our lips and sound- 
ing in our ears, are looking at them! We vehemently protest, get 
up a caucus and determine upon a new deal, forgetting that human 
nature is the same in all parties. The source of the evil is undoubt- 
edly to be found far deeper, namely, in the very constitution of our 
society itself, which is at present very unsound at the core. Here, 
then, we must seek for a remedy. We are living too fast; we have 
left far behind us the simplicity of character, the honesty of purpose, 
the purity of life, all the solid virtues of our fathers. Remove the 
social corruptions which infest all ranks of society, from the highest 


to the lowest, take away the empty pride, the low, vulgar ambition, 
the mad spirit of speculation and rash enterprise, the covetousness. 
greed, infidelity, want of true reverence for what is sacred and holy, 
the bestial intemperance and such like blots upon the national char- 
acter, and then, and not until then, will our public life which is ever 


a faithful reflex of our private life, exhibit marked signs of improve- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, it is pleasing, more especially at such a time as this 
when the past is brought up for review, to dwell more upon the e¢7- 
couraging features thus presented, and to consider that it is only two 
or three hundred years since England's adventurous sons, in search 
not of conquest nor of gold mines or deposits of precious stones, but 
of a spot, anywhere in the wide world, in which they might enjoy 
undisturbed the blessings of civil and religious liberty, visited this 
continent, and after a time began to colonize it. And if any one 
wishes to see how greatly they have prospered in their adopted coun- 
try, let him jein the throng that daily and hourly visits the City of 
Brotherly Love, and— look around him! Already nearly forty mil- 
lions have sprung from the loins of England, and inherit its laws, 
language, and institutions. But the American people have not at- 
tained their present high degree of prosperity without many a hard 
struggle against adverse circumstances. In all respects are they 
self-made people--the architects of their own fortunes. They were 
of a race that gathers strength from opposition, turns defeat into vie- 
_ tory, and whatever may happen, “never give up the ship.” Easily 
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led when wisely led, they yet, like the fiery steed that easily distan- 
ces all competitors, cannot bear to be touched. They are great lovers 
of liberty. Invade that, and they will rise up to a man and combat 
for their rights and privileges, like the Nemean lion when he is at- 
tacked in his lair. A hundred years ago they were compelled, by ty- 
rannical treatment, to declare their independence and to maintain it 
in many a hard-fought field. Sacred and glorious as Thermopyle 
itself is the spot where first 
“The embattled farmers stood 
That fired the shot heard round the world.” 

A hundred years ago, in place of the rattling music of the busy 
and less pleasing hammer and mallet, might have been heard far 
other sounds—the confused noise and shouts of battle echoing from 
one end of the country to the other. We know the glorious result: 
aud what is more substantial, to-day, we reap its benefits, for which 
we ought to be sincerely thankful to the divine Disposer of all events. 

The happy time, the golden age which poets write of and prophets 
foretell in glowing terms, would seem to be approaching nearer, 


when 
“No longer hosts encountering hosts 


Shall crowds of slain deplore; 
They hang the trumpet in the hall, 
And study war no more.” 

Men are now joining in the only contest worthy of human beings 
to engage in—a contest of industry and skill in the arts which adorn 
life. War is a terrible evil bequeathed to us from barbarous ages 
and savage peoples; and in these enlightened times it should be ban- 
ished forever from the face of the earth. If nations will contend to- 
gether for the mastery, let it not be by covering the earth with heaps 
of dead, but let it be by their striving to excel each other in quite a 
different way—a way in which the vanquished will fare even better 
than the vanquisher, and a way that shall be a credit and a benefit to 


the whole human family. G. H. 


ee 


A PLEA FOR MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


The study of mental arithmetic, which, not many years ago, was 
highly esteemed, seems to be fast falling into disuse. And this is not 
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only the case in our mixed schools, but in graded ones also, and even 
in our seminaries. 

True, mental arithmetic is taught, but it is chiefly to the younger 
pupils, while those who really need it, i. e., those in written arithme- 
tic, are usually guided by their own choice, which in nearly every in- 
stance is to ignore it altogether. Now, all teachers will admit that a 
thorough knowledge of arithmetic cannot be obtained unless pupils 
learn to use their mental faculties; and yet they too often allow them 
to follow their own inclinations. Hence the small amount of real 
progress made by our pupils in this study. How few there are 
among the vast number studying this science in our public schools 
that ean give a clear explanation of the examples which they work. 
Now I think most of the fault belongs to us teachers, in not combin- 
ing the mental with the written process in every exercise, thus mak- 
ing them what they are in reality, inseparable. Pupils who are 
taught in this way very soon learn to think and reason correctly, and 
instead of finding arithmetic difficult, they find it pleasant and in- 
structive. 

Westford, K. A. M. 


Eercrs oF Kpccation.—Kdueation requires all who would profit 
by it to be in earnest; it brooks no inattention. There is as much 
difference between a highly educated man and an ignorant man, as 
there is between an uneducated man and one of the lower animals. 
Education widens the mental vision. As time is a part of eternity, 
so is education a part of the spirit of Infinite Wisdom, sent into the 
world to enlighten mankind. It takes'you by the hand, as it were, 
“it woos you to be wise,” it teaches you the order of creation, it 
learns you to contemplate the atoms, the tiniest things observable of 
nature, it shows to you the vast labyrinths, the intricate, the plain, 
the mighty works of the great Creator! It computes the courses 
and revolutions of the upper worlds in the infinitude of space, it 


wakes a man up from the dark night of ignorance to the splendor of 
noonday, and guides his enlightened mind to behold the wisdom of 
the Great Source of knowledge in everything. 

Sherman, Dinin Co. K. H. THomas. 
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GEOGRAPHY—ANCIENT AND MODERN —II. 

ut anew era was approaching. The republics of Italy, and es- 
pecially that of Venice, were states in which a spirit of commerce 
and inquiry had arisen, and rapid advances were made in geographical! 
knowledge. About this time Marco Polo spent twenty-five years in 
traversing the remote parts of Asia. His narrative was soon trans- 
lated into various languages, and spread ali over Kurope.. The dis- 
covery of America by Columbus soon followed. Within the next 
two or three years the Cortereals, a daring family of Portuguese navi- 
gators, began the long and vain search for a passage round the north 
of America. In 1501, Cabral, destined for India, struck unexpectedly 
on the coast of Brazil, which he claimed for Portugal. In 1513, 
Nunez Balboa, crossing the narrow isthmus of Panama, beheld the 
boundless expanse of the Pacifie Ocean. After this expeditions were 
soon pushed forward, on one side to Chili, and on the other to Cali- 
fornia and the regions to the north, until nearly a full view was ob- 
tained both of the great interior breadth of America and of the 
amazing range of coast which it presents to the Pacific Ocean. 

In the Eastern world, that domain which the papal grant had as- 
signed to Portugal, discovery was equally rapid. Bands of hardy 
navigators had explored the coasts of Hindostan, of Eastern Africa, 
and Arabia, had penetrated to Malacca and the Spice Islands, learned 
the existence of Siam and Pegu, and even attempted to enter the 
ports of China. But the characteristic jealousy of that power was 
soon awakened, the Portuguese embassy was not admitted into the 
presence of the emperor, and a mandate was issued that none of the 
men with long beards and large eyes should enter the havens of the 
Celestial Empire. After all these discoveries, the grand achievement 
yet remained of laying open to the wondering eyes of mankind that 
structure of the globe which, though demonstrated by the astrono- 
ier, seemed to the generality of the human race contrary to the tes- 
mony of their senses. Magellan, in 1520, undertook, by cireumnavi- 
gating the globe, to solve this mighty problem. He passed through 
the straits which bear his name, and crossed the entire breadth of the 
Pacifie. He himself was unhappily killed at the Philippine Islands, 
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but his companions sailed on, and presented themselves to the aston- 
ished eyes of the Portuguese at the Moluccas. In three years they 
reached Europe, and it could no longer be doubted by the most skep- 
tical that the earth was a spherical body. 

The progress of discovery over the globe, when the first steps had 
been taken, was astonishingly rapid. No cost, no peril, deterred even 
private adventurers from equipping fleets, crossing the oceans, and 
facing the rage of savage nations in the remotest extremities of the 
earth. Within thirty years of the discovery of America the whole 
coast of the continent from Greenland to Cape Horn had been ex- 
plored, the outlines of Asia and Africa had become familiar to nayi- 
gators, and numerous islands in the Indian Ocean had been discovered. 
The sixteenth century was especially marked by continued attempts, 
successful and unsuccessful, to extend the sphere of oceanic discovery. 
Also, the desire to reach India by a shorter route than those by the 
Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn led to many attempts to discover 
a northwest passage, which, though they signally failed in their ob- 
ject, had the effect of materially enlarging our knowledge of the 
polar regions. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries gave a new turn to the 
study of geography by bringing other sciences to bear upon it, which, 
in their turn, derived elucidation from the extension of geographical 
knowledge; and it is to the aid derived from history, astronomy, and 
the physical and natural sciences that we owe the completeness that 
characterizes modern works on geography. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Dutch, under Tasman and Van Diemen, made the Austral- 
asian islands known to the civilized world; and in the latter half ot 
the eighteenth century Captain Cook extended the great oceanic ex- 
plorations by the discovery of New Zealand and many of the Poly- 
nesian groups. He failed, however, to find the antarctie continent, 
which was first visited in 1840 by expeditions from America, ngland 
and France. This will probably prove to have been the last among 
great oceanic discoveries, and the attention of explorers is now turned 
to the interior of the great continents. 

In America the travels of Humboldt, Fremont, and others have 
done much to make us acquainted with the broad general features; 
but a great deal yet remains to be done in regard to special districts 
of Central and Southern America. In Asia numerons travelers, 2e0- 
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yraphers, and naturalists have contributed to render our knowledge 
precise and certain in respect to a great part of the continent, whose 
aatural characteristics have been more especially represented by the 
great physcist, Ritter, while we owe a large debt of gratitude to the 
Jesuit missionaries, whose indefatigable zeal has furnished us with a 
rich mass of information in regard to minor details of Asiatic life 
and nature. 

In the great continent of Africa, on whose northern shores flour- 
ished the ancient civilizations of Egypt and Carthage, the combined 
influences of a malign climate and of hostile tribes of savages long 
retarded the advance of European explorers into the interior. Mungo 
Park and Bruce were among the earliest to penetrate to any consid- 
erable distance from the coast, but until the discoveries of Living- 
stone, Burton, Speke, Schweinfurth, Stanley, Du Chaillu, and Came- 
ron were given to the world, little was accurately known of the vast 
lake region of Africa, where the Nile and the Congo and other mighty 
rivers have their source. Even yet much of our information regard- 
ing the interior of the African continent remains vague and unde- 
fined, and perhaps only when the great schemes of turning the 
waters of the Mediterranean into the desert, and running a railroad 
from Cairo to Lake Nyanza, shall have been accomplished, shall we 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the topography of those vast re- 
gions. 

In Australia, though much still remains to be done, the obseurity 
which had hitherto hung over the interior has been to a great extent 
diminished by the explorations of Sturt, Eyre, Leichhardt, and the 
brothers Gregory, and still more by the highly important labors of 
Burke and Willis, who in 1860 crossed the Australian continent from 
Melbourne to Carpentaria. Although both these intrepid explorers 
perished miserably from starvation on their return route, their jour- 
nals and the description that has been given by them and their sole 
surviving companion, King, of the country through which they 
passed, prove that the land is far from being the desert it has been 
imagined. 

The progress which has marked recent discovery has been materi- 
ally aided by the encouragement and systematic organization which 
have been given to plans of exploration by the public governments 
of different countries, and by the efforts of the numerous geogra- 
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phical societies which have been formed during the present century, 
The constantly increasing mass of information collected by scientific 
explorers is rapidly infusing correct information in regard to distant 
regions, and thus effectually dispelling the numerous fallacies which 


have hitherto obscured the science of geography.—Harper’s Weekly, 


A Wownpber-Lanp.—Between the Indian and Pacific oceans, south, 
ra little south-east of Asia, there lies a continent whose greatest 
length is about 2,400 miles, with a breadth of 1,700 to 1,900 miles, 
having a coast line of nearly 8,000 miles, embracing an area of per- 


1aps 8,000,000 square miles. In this until recently unexplored coun- 
try, nature appears to have done her work by laws and rules entirely 
at variance with her accustomed methods elsewhere. The vegetable 
zrowth of this land is remarkable, and seems projected upon a gigan- 
tic scale. Palm-trees grow to the height of seventy to one hundred 
feet, and the fern tree, a mere stalk until it reaches fifteen or twenty 
teet in height, suddenly sends out its leaves, four to five feet in length, 
in every direction. A grass tree produces food for the cattle, and the 
inner part of the top of the tree, both raw and roasted, is eaten by 
the natives. Lillies, tulips, and honeysuckles reach the proportions 
of trees, and most beautiful fuchsias clamber to the house and tree 
tops. Cherries have stones outside the fruit, and there are trees 
which shed their bark instead of their leaves. 

And the zoology of this wonderful country is no less anomalous 
and interesting. There are no ruminating animals, no monkeys, ele- 
phants, deer, bears, lions, tigers, wolves, or other beasts of prey. The 
wild dog is the only carnivorous animal. No less than forty of its 
hile 


very many of its species have no type elsewhere on the globe. So, 


animals are marsupial—with a pocket like 





too, of its birds, among which we find birds-of-paradise, oven birds, 
black swanis, any many other equally curious creatures.—Home and 


Sch ool, 


———-—-- $e 


As AIR rushes into vacant spaces troubles rush into a vacant soul. 
And as the smallest quantity of air will expand so as to fill any 
vacant place, the smallest trouble will fill a vacant soul. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ViRGINIA.—I remember well 
one day that a gentleman sat deeply immersed in the mysteries of the 
differential calculus which lay open before him, while the protessor 
of Greek was doing the tutor’s duty, which he should not have been 
obliged to do, of questioning his class upon the last lecture delivered. 
The student of mathematics was suddenly horrified by the conscious- 
ness that “the lightning had struck him,” as he heard his own name 
called, and the question of the professor, ‘* What, sir, was Anaximan- 
der’s theory of the universe?” Now the person thus addressed had 
no definite conviction that any such person as the philosopher men- 
tioned had ever propounded any theory about, or indeed ever lived in 
the universe. A friend sitting by, who was a student of Greek, 
pushed rapidly before him, while hidden from professor's eyes, his 
note book, and pointed to the paragraph containing the answer. 
The mathematical student reads rapidly and makes answer with as- 
sured confidence, “He thought, sir, that all nature was a great undi- 
vided whale.” There was consternation pictured on his face when 
the statement was greeted by loud and prolonged laughter from pro- 
fessor and students. He learned upon after-examination that Anax- 
imander had been a unitarian, and thought nature a unit, a whole, 
and imprudently asked the professor to excuse his absurd reply on 
the ground that his neighbor wrote a bad hand. This gentleman, | 
am yet very happy to remember, did that session graduate in mathe- 
matics and modern languages and moral philosophy.—Home and 
School. 

saiiipaiitaitiaes 

AMERICA THE OLpD Wortp.—First-born among the continents, 
though so much later in culture and civilization than some of more 
recent birth, America, so far as her physical history is concerned, has 
been falsely denominated the New World. Hers was the first dry 
land lifted out of the waters, hers the first shore washed by the ocean 
that enveloped all the earth beside; and while Europe was represented 
only by islands rising here and there above the sea. America already 
stretched an unbroken line of land from Nova Scotia to the Far West. 


—Agassiz. 
E — 


Man is born for justice, and law and equity have been established. 
aot by opinion, but by nature.—Cicero. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 
POWERS AND RIGHTS OF DISTRICTS. 

Q. By chapter 339, laws of 1875, are the inhabitants of any schoo) 
district “empowered, at any annual meeting,” to choose all three of 
the district officers?” 

A. The power of the district is not changed by the act of 1875, 
so far as the election of officers is concerned. Section 31 of the 
school code prescribes the order and succession of terms, from the 
first meeting onward. At any annual meeting any officer may be 
elected that needs to be elected to fill any vacancy, as well as for the 
full term of the one whose office has expired. 

Q. If a district tax is returned delinquent, can the county treas- 
urer withhold it when collected, on account of taxes due from the 
same town? 

A. A-school district is a corporation entirely distinct from the 
town in which it lies. The county treasurer has no authority to re- 
tain money belonging to the first to satisfy claims against the last. 

(). Is it absolutely necessary that a majority of all the voters in 
the district vote for a loan to build a school-house before such loan 
can be legally effected ? 

A. This is necessary, under the ordinary law (section 114); but un- 
der chapter 42, general laws of 1871, the land commissioners are au- 
thorized to loan the trust funds for this purpose, in case a majority of 
those present at a legal meeting,and voting on the question, are in 
favor of such a loan. 

Q. If a district is extinguished by being attached to another, does 
the enlarged district acquire a title to the site of the extinguished 
one, and can it build on it with no other action? 

A. No; the town board dispose of the site,.and can convey it to 
the enlarged district by grant, i. e., deed, under section 16. 

(). On a division, two were for A for director, and two for B, when 
the chairman declared A elected. Was he legally elected? 

A. The chairman had the same right to vote as other voters. If 
he intended to vote for A, and it was so understood, A was legally 
elected. 
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WORTHLESS BAIL. 

Q. If a town chairman knowingly accepts worthless bail, and the 
town treasurer absconds with the school money and other funds, is 
the chairman liable to the town for the loss? 

A. He is; he is also liable to a criminal prosecution. 

APPOINTMENT OF TOWN TREASURER, 

(). Can the town board appoint a treasurer to till a vacancy when 
there has already been a call for a special meeting to elect one, as 
provided in chapter XV, section 38, Taylor's Statutes? 

A. Section 76 of the same chapter makes it the positive duty of 
the board to appoint. This being a special provision, it must be held 
to be operative as against the general provision for vacancies, in sec- 
tion 388, so far as a town treasurer is concerned. In other words, the 
general provision does not cover the case of a vacancy in the office of 
town treasurer. 

DUTIES OF TOWN BOARD. 

(). Where it is needful to have a joint district in three towns, and 
one ot the town boards refuses to meet, can it be compelled ? 

A. No; there is no remedy in such a case but to wait for the elec- 
tion of a different board. It is discretionary with any town board 
whether to form or alter any district asked for, or whether to meet 
and act with other town boards, in case a joint district is sought. 
Courtesy would dictate that the boards meet in such cases, unless the 
request is obviously unreasonable. 

CLOSING SCHOOL. 

). If the school is stopped that a funeral may be held in the 
school-house, does the teacher lose her time? 

A. Not unless she chooses to do so. 

Q. Suppose high water prevents both teacher and pupils from 
reaching the school-house tor a day or two, does she lose the time 
then ? 

A. This is not so easily answered. Probably she would not; the 
equities are on her side. 

POWER OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

(). Has a county superintendent a right to require all school terms 
and contracts to terminate Aug. 31, and to aunul the certificates of 
teachers who will not comply ? 

A. His recommendations in regard to school terms should be treat- 
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ed with deference, but in case certain districts find it desirable to cop- 
tinue school terms from the end of one school year into the next, the 
superintendent has no right to interfere by any coercive measures, 
nor would he be justified in annulling the certificate of a teacher 
who should earry out a contract to that effect, contrary to his request 
or requirement. 
FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 
4). Can a city with several school districts, and under the county 
superintendent, establish a free high school ? 


A. The language of the law (section 1), is that wy city may es- 


tablish such a school. Section 5 implies that some cities may have 
no board of education. It is reasonable to hold that such a city may 
for this purpose be regarded in the light of a “town” (Sec. 20, Chap. 
V., Gen. Statutes), and has the right to establish such a school, its 
board being formed as it would be in a town with several districts. 

Q. Can a single district, in a city with several districts, under the 
ordinary law, establish a free high school ? 

A. Not unless the city, as a whole, “declines” to do so. 

Q. Can a district which embraces only part of an incorporated 
village, establish a free high school under the amendment passed last 
winter (chapter 132)? 

A. The law does not admit of this construction. It would be 
more reasonable to say that the two districts embracing such village 
might establish the school. 

(J. Can the principal of a free high school have supervision of the 
other grades ? 

A. There is no objection to this, only that the amount paid him 
for that portion of his time which is spent in this supervision should 
not, of course, be reckoned as a part of the “cost of instruction” i 
the high school. 

Q. Where money has already been voted for ordinary school pur- 
voses, including the high school, if a portion of it is devoted to sus- 
tain a free high school, will it be a sufficient compliance with the 
law? 

A. It must be so held; the vote to put the existing high schoel in 
the new category would naturally warrant a similar transfer of the 
funds already voted. 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


STATE ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Session of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation began in Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, at 9:30 o’clock, July 5, 1876. 

The whole audience joined in singing ‘“ America,” after which Pres. W. C. 
Whitford, of Milton College, offered prayer. 

Mayor Butler was expected to address the Association at this hour, but was 
prevented by severe illness. Supt. James MacAlister explained the Mayor’s 
absence, and in his behalf welcomed the Association to the city. The Hon. 
Joshua Stark, President of the Board of School Commissioners of the city, 
welcomed the Association in the name of the School Commissioners. To 
these addresses of welcome President Howland briefly and fittingly responded. 

Supt. James MacAlister was called to the chair, and Pres. Howland deliver- 
ed the President’s Annual Address. 

On motion, the President’s Address was referred to acommittee consisting of 
A. Salisbury, W. D. Parker and R. Graham, for distribution to sub-committees. 

W. H. Beach, of Beloit, read a paper,—‘ What Shall We Teach?” 

Recess of ten minutes. 

After recess, a song, “The Swiss Girl,” was sung by a chorus of teachers of 
the public schools of the city, Prof. F. W. H. Priem, Supt. of Music, of the 
city schools, acting as pianist. 

The President announced the following committees: 

Finance—A. H. Porter, T. F. Frawley, Mary Flanders. 

Enrollment—A. Earthman, W. E. Anderson, C. E. Miller. 

Ohituaries—A. Salisbury. 

The Committee on Distribution of President’s Address, reported as follows: 

Your Committee on Distribution of the President’s Address, would nominate 
te following committees, viz: 

On the Karly Withdrawal of Pupils from School—J.Q. Emery, Ch’n, I. N. Stew- 
art, H. W. Slack. 

On Courses of Study for Mired and Graded Schools—A. Salisbury, Cl’n, N.C. 
Twining, W. B. Minaghan. 

On the Function of the High School—Albert Hardy, Cl’n, L. W. Briggs, Lewis 
Funk. 

On Oral and Teat-Book Instruction, und Rhetorical Evercises—G, 8. Albee, Ch’n, 
W. H. Beach, J. H. Terry. 

On Classijication and Grading—J. B. Thayer, Ch’n, L. D. Harvey, J. T. Lunn. 

On Higher Edueation and the University—Prest. Wm. C. Whitford, Ch’n, 
Prest. E. H. Merrill, A. F. North. 

On Normal Schools—J. MacAlister, Ci’n, A. J. Hutton, M. Kirwan. 

The Geological Survey—Geo. R. Kleeberger, Ch’n, @. W. Packham, W. H. 
Kellerman. 

The Township System of School Government—Hon. Ed. Searing, Ch’n, Hon. W. 


H.Chandler, A. A. Miller. 
3—-Vol. VI, No. 8. 
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On Listruction for the Fable-Minded—W. D. Parker, Ch’n, 8. S. Sherman, 
Owight Kinney. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ALBERT SALISBURY, 

W. D. PARKER, 

ROBERT GRAHAM, 
Committee. 

Oo motion the report was adopted. 

Miss 6. A. Stewart, of Milwaukee, read an essay: “ Normal School Work.” 

The meeting appointed for the afternoon of July 4th, having been given up 
on account of the celebration of the ‘“ Centennial Fourth,” Supt. J. L. Pickard, 
of Chicago, who as one of the veteran teachers of the State had come to attend 
that meeting, was introduced and addressed the Association. Supt. Pickard 
gave many interesting reminiscences of the early days, and spoke encourag. 
ingly of the present as compared with the past. 

Recess of ten minutes. 

After recess, a song by the Glee Club. 

On motion, the election of officers was made the special order of business 
for to-morrow at ten o’clock. 

On motion, it was voted that when the Association adjourns at the close of 
this morning’s session, the adjournment be made to 4 o’clock this afternoon, 
at the grounds of the National Soldiers’ Home, and that the order of exercises 
be the programme appointed for the afternoon of July 4th. 

J. Q. Emery read the report of the Committee on Proper Distribution of In- 
stitutes, as follows, and the report was adopted: 

Your committee to whom was reterred Prof. Thayer’s paper on the Proper 
Distribution of Institutes, read at the Winter Meeting of the Association, at 
Madison, have had the same under consideration, as far as it relates to places 
of holding institutes and persons to conduct them, and report as follows: 

The objects of the four week’s Normal Institutes are, first, academic instruc- 
tion, and second, awakening a greater interest among teachers and inspiring 
them to nobler efforts. The objects ot the short term institutes are those given 
above as second. 

These being the objects, it naturally follows that the four week’s Normal 
Institutes should be held at places remote from the Normal Schools. As to 
the short term institutes, the law requires each County Superintendent to hold 
at least one during each year, and one must therefore be held in each county. 
The Normal School Regents merely supplement the efforts of County Superin- 
tendents. 

Inasmuch as there are frequent changes in the office of County Superintend- 
ent, and as these officers are not chosen with especial reference to their quali. 
fications for conducting institutes, we regard the present plan of selecting 
institute conductors with especial reference to their qualifications for that 


work, as eminently wise. 
Respectfully submitted. J. Q. EMERY, 
W. H. CHANDLER 


Michael Kirwan, of Manitowoc, read a paper on “ Teachers’ Examinations.” 
Adjourned to meet at 4 o’clock at the Soldiers’ Home. 
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Capt. Low, Secretary of the Home, in the absence of Gen. Hincks, received 
the teachers and showed them the grounds and the buildings. 

Prof. Broscius, director of the American Turners’ Seminary for Teachers, 
showed his system of physical training with a class of sixty girls, of from ten 
tc fourteen years of age, who went through a series of gymnastic exercises 
with a precision and perfection which can be attained only by careful drill 
and love for the work. 

After the gymnastic exercises the whole party found their way to the concert 
hall of the Home, where short speeches were made by veteran teachers of the 
State. 

President W. C. Whitford, of Milton College, spokeof the trials, hardships 
and heroisms of the early days; sketched the early history of Milton College; 
spoke of a building, No. 371 Third street, in the Second ward of Milwaukee 
as the first public school building erected in Wisconsin; told of the labors of 
A.C. Ellis, who taught school in Green Bay as early as 1823; sketched the be- 
ginning of educational institutions in the lead regions at Mineral Point and at 
Platteville, showing the steps in the progress of many of these and other early 
schools. First the private school was established, then it became the public 
school, then the academy, then the college or the Normal school. 

Prof. Emerson, of Beloit, gave some interesting reminiscences of the earty 
days of that institution, with which he had been connected twenty-eight years. 
He spoke of his journey of two days from this city to Beloit; of the five stud. 
ents who constituted the school; of the devotion and faith of its founders, and 
of its progress and growth. The professor closed with a happy reference ta 
the work done by the Soldiers of the State,—his idea being that the work of 
both the soldiers and the teachers was needed to preserve our free institutions. 

Prof. A. F. North, of Pewaukee, was called out and in his inimitable way 
spoke of the work done in the country district schools of the early days as 
worthy of the grateful remembrance of the people of the present. 

In the intervals the band of the Home discoursed most excellent music, an¢)) 
throughout the afternocn the programme was to the utmost enjoyable. At (; 
P.M. the train returned to the city. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING 

The President announced the following committees ; 

Honorary Members—A. Earthman, L. Funk, Maggie Hosford. 

Resolutions—R. Graham, W. D. Parker, Michael Kirwan. 

Nominations—G. 8. Albee, L. D. Harvey, T. E. Williams, A. A. Miller, Miss 
8. A. Stewart. 

On motion, the paper read this morning by Michael Kirwan was referred to 
acommittee of three with instructions to report on its subject matter at the 
December meeting of the Association. 

The committee appointed as follows: A. F. North, A Salisbury, W. H. Beach. 

Supt. MacAlister invited the members of the Association to a reception by 


the teachers of Milwaukee, in the parlors of the church, after Pres’t Angell’s 
lecture. 


Pres’t J. B. Angell was then introduced, and delivered his lecture on “The 
Philosophic Study of Literature.” 
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Miss Nunnemacher, of Milwaukee, sang a solo, “In deu Angen liegh dag 
Herz,” with Prof. Preim at the piano. 
Association adjourned to 9 o’clock Thursday morning. 


TuursDAY MORNING, July 6. 

After an anthem had been sung, Pres. E. H. Merrill, of Ripon College, of. 
Yered prayer. 

W. M. Lawrence, of Portage, read a paper—‘‘ The Higher Education a Fune. 
tion of the State.” 

The committee on that portion of the President’s address relating to the ed. 
ucation of imbecile children, reported as follows, and after remarks by Pres, 
W. D. Parker and Pres. W. C. Whitford, the report was adopted: 

WHEREAS, The State has undertaken to offer common school facilities to 
all children; and 

WuerREAS, There is a large class of children whose needs for special instruc. 
tion are beyond reach of the common school; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the State should take 
immediate steps towards the establishment of a school for the instruction of 
imbecile youth, and that in furtherance of this end, and as a necessary prelim. 
inary to it, the members of this Association pledge themselves to bring the en- 
terprise to the attention of the people, and to advocate its favorable considers. 
tion by the legislature. 

W. D. Parker, 
S. S. SHERMAN, 
Dwiacur Kriyney. 

The following report of the Committee on Honorary Members was received 
and adopted: 

Your committee on Honorary Memberships recommend that the following 
named gentlemen be considered honorary members of this Association: 

Dr. Mills, of Wabash Coilege; Supt. J. P. Brown, Indianapolis; Prof. J.J. 
Mills, Indianapolis; Prof. E. C. Crawford, Waukegan; Hon. Joshua Stark, 
Prof. 8.S Sherman, and Rev. G. E. Gordon, Milwaukee; Pres. Angell, Michi- 
gan University. 

A. EARTHMAN, 
Lewis Funk, 
MARGARET HOSFoRD. 

By previous action, the special order of business was now the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. 

On motion, it was voted to proceed to an informal ballot for President. 

The chair apppointed as tellers, T. F. Frawley, Hosea Barns and A. Earth- 
man, 

The ballot having been taken, the result was announced as follows: 
Whole number of votes cast.. 

James MacAlister received 
G. 8. Albee received 
Scattering 

On motion, James MacAlister was declared the unanimous choice of the 
Association for President. 

The committee on Nominations made the following report: 
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Your committee beg leave to suggest the following named persons for the 
respective positions as officers of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association for the 
ensuing year: 

Vice-Presidents—M. T. Park, Oshkosh; A. F. North, Pewaukee; Miss Caro- 
lyn Adams, Platteville. 

Secretary—M ichael Kirwan, Manitowoc. 

Treasurer—J. B. Thayer, River Falls. 

Executive Committee—H. C. Howland, Chairman, Eau Claire; J. Q. Emery, 
Fort Atkinson; W.H. Chandler, Sun Prairie; A. Salisbury, Whitewater: 8. 
H. Carpenter, Madison. . 

Respectfully submitted, t. S. ALBEE, 

. A. STEWART. 
. Dow Harvey, 
. E. WInuiams. 
. A, MILLER. 


The report was received. Pres. Charlton informed the Association that in 
all probability Miss Carolyn Adams would not reside in the State during the 
coming year. The report was therefore amended by substituting the name of 
Miss 8. A. Stewart, of Milwaukee, for that of Miss Adams, as one of the Vice- 
Presidents. In this form the report was adopted, and the Secretary was in- 
structed to cast the ballot of the Association in accordance therewith. The 
Secretary cast the ballot as directed, and declared the several members men- 
tioned in the report duly elected to their respective offices for the ensuing 
year. 

W. A. Kellerman, of Oshkosh, read a paper on “ Natural Sciences in the 
Schools.” 

Recess. 

Pres, Howland, on account of illness, was obliged to leave, and Supt. Mac- 
Alister was called to the chair. 

Music by the Glee Club of Milwaukee teachers. 

Miss Mary Walker, of Fort Atkinson, read an essay on “Our True Inherit- 
ance.” 

L. Dow Harvey, of Sheboygan, read a paper on “ Examinations in Graded 
Schools,” 

A, Earthman, of River Falls, read a paper on “The Eye and the Hand.” 

Miss Mary A. Brayman, of Platteville, read an essay on “ Fountains of 
Knowledge.” 

Dwight Kinney, of Darlington, read a paper on “ Small Colleges.” 

The committee on Finance reported as follows: 

Your committee on Finance makes the following report upon the financial 
condition of the Association. 


RECEIPTS, 
Balance on hand at the close of 1875 $46 00 
Membership fees received present session (1876) 


170 00 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
Printing, postage, and incidentals 76 08 
Lecturer’s expense 


PBOUAMERDEDUTRITOS 5S 4:6 5a cae eleidiaiwscreus'eis'e-reler rule etalbia/srerseaslore 96 08 
Balance on hand %3 92 


$170 00 
A. H. Porter, 
T. F. FrRawiey, 
M. FLANDERS. 

The report was adopted. 

On motion, such portions of the report of the committee on reorganization 
(presented at the December meeting, 1875, and found in the minutes of that 
meeting,) as contemplated amendments to the constitution, were received and 
ordered to be placed on file for action at the next annual meeting. 

The Secretary was instructed to embody these proposed changes in the form 
of amendments to the constitution. 

Supt. MacAlister invited the members of the Association to a concert by one 
thousand children of the public schools of the city, under the leadership of 
Prof. Priem, in the Academy of Music at 3 o’clock, and to visit the private 
grounds of the Hon. Alexander Mitchell at 4 o’clock. 

Adjourned to 8 o’clock. 

Tuurspay EVENING, July 6. 

The session was opened by calling A. Earthman to the chair, President 
Howland being ill at his hotel. 

Prof. P. M. Bach sang a bass solo, “ The Raft.” 

The Rev. G. E. Gordon was introduced and delivered a lecture,—“ Education 
a Reciprocal Right.” 

The chair in behalf of the Association thanked the friends in Milwaukee, 
and all others whose efforts had contributed to make the. sessions of the Asso- 
ciation so interesting and profitable, and the entertainments so elaborate and 
delightful. 

Prof. Priem then took his seat at the church organ, and with a spirit that 
made the church walls ring, the whole audience joined in singing ‘‘ My Coup- 
try, ’tis of Thee,” to grand old America. 

The Association then adjourned sine die. 

A.J. Hurron, Secretary. H.C. HOWLAND, President. 


COMMITTEES. 


The following committees, to whom at different times permission was gral 
ed to report at the executive session next December, are grouped for conve 
nience; 

State Educational System—John Bascom, Edward Searing, James MacAlister, 
W. H. Chandler, W. D. Parker, E. B. Wood. 
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scientific Institute—James MacAlister, R. W. Burton, Samuel Shaw. 

Jarly Withdrawal of Pupils from School—J. Q. Emery, I. N. Stewart, W. G. 
Slack. 

Courses of Study for Mixed and Graded Schools—A., Salisbury, N. C. Twining, 
W. B. Minaghan. 

Funetion of the High School—Albert Hardy, L. W. Briggs, Lewis Funk. 

Oral and Text-Book Instruction and Rhetorical Ewereises—G. 8. Albee, W. H. 
Beach, J. H. Terry. 

Classification and Grading—J. B. Thayer, L. D. Harvey, J. T. Lunn. 

Higher Education and the University—W. C. Whitford, E. H. Merrill, A. ¥. 


North. . 
Normal Schools—James MacAlister, A. J. Hutton, M. Kirwan. 


The Geological Survey—Geo. R. Kleeberger, G. W. Packham, W. A. Kellerman. 

Lhe Township System of School Government-—Edward Searing, W. H. Chandler, 
A. A. Miller. 

Teachers’ Fxaminutions—A. F. North, A. Salisbury, W. H. Beach. 

History of the Association—A, Salisbury. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT AT WHITEWATER. 


Prof. William F.. Phelps, for twelve years past President of the State Normal 
School at Winona, Minn., has accepted the presidency of the Whitewater 
Normal School in this State, and will enter upon the duties of the position at 
the opening of the Fall term. Not merely Whitewater, and our Normal 
School interests, but Wisconsin is to be congratulated on this distinguished 
accession to her corps of truly professional educators. 

President Phelps is a man of wide experience, of strong and original char- 
acter, and of national reputation, not merely as a Normal School expert, but as 
a vigorous writer and lecturer, on educational topics. He was for nine years, 
from 1844 to 1853, connected with the State Normal School at Albany, N. Y.; 
was for a like period of nine years, from 1855 to 1864, President of the New 
Jersey State Normal School, at Trenton, in building up of which he first be- 
came widely known; and has been for the past twelve years, or since 1864, at 
the head of the Winona Normal School, which he has brought up from its in- 
fant beginning to a now universally recognized position as one of the most 
successful Normal Schools in America. He has accomplished this result, too, 
in the face of difficulties that would discourage, if not destroy, any ordinary 
man. 

Prof. Phelps was, a year ago, elected President of the National Educational 
Association, and at its recent meeting in Baltimore, proved himself one of the 
most efficient executive and presiding officers the Association ever had, win. 
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ning encomiums from all present for the skill, judgment and decision mani. 
fested not only in the arrangements for the meeting, but in the performance of 
his duties as presiding officer during the session. At an international congress 
or conference of distinguished educational men of all countries, held in Phila. 
delphia the week following, he was also made the chairman. 

Besides his numerous published addresses, Mr. Phelps is the author of 
‘Phelps’ Teachers’ Hand-Book, for the Institute and Class-Room,” one of the 
well known volumes of “The Teachers’ Library,’ published by Messrs. A. §. 
Barnes & Co., New York. He recently contributed to the ational Teachers 
Monthly a series of articles entitled “Notes on the Yellowstone,” being des. 
criptive of General Custer’s well remembered expedition to the Yellowstone coun- 
try, a few years since, and of the remarkable region he then visited, on a vaca. 
tion trip, with this ill-fated commander. These “ Notes,” us hundreds of inter. 
ested readers can testify, show admirable powers of both observation and des. 
cription. They reveal, even more than his other writings, literary skill and 
vigor of a high order. 

Mr. Phelps leaves Winona (where he has recently been re-elected for the 
thirteenth year, and where _he is very popular) because he has been unani- 
mously invited by our own Regents to what he considers a broader and more 
promising field of labor. The Minnesota Normal Schools are largely depend. 
ent for their continued existence upon an annual and soniewhat precarious 
legislative appropriation, and the public school system of that younger State 


iz less developed than that of Wisconsin. He recognizes here, as does every 
one familiar with our Normal work, the best grounded, and one of the best 
developed and most promising systems of Normal Schools to be found in the 
United States. For the further development of this system he now brings, at 
the bidding of our Board, his ripe experience and marked talents. 


ee 


CAUTION—TO DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

We are informed that agents have been recently engaged in various parts of 
tue State in the sale of certain “ Normal” charts, and that many school officers 
have been persuaded to pay large prices for comparatively worthless pieces of 
printed pasteboard. A county superintendent writes us that in April and May 
last two men canvassed his county for these charts, which contained, as was 
claimed, “short-hand methods” of performing various mathematical opera- 
tions. In their canvass these agents were very careful to avoid villages. An 
institute in session at the county seat was not deemed a suitable place for dis- 
playing their wares. They sought rather the simplicity and innecence of ru- 
ral districts only. These they victimized to the extent of selling fifteen or 
twenty sets of the charts, at the round price of $37 per set, before the caution- 
ary postal cards of the county superintendent reached the district clerks. 

The method of the oily tongued agents was substantially as follows: They 
displayed well-prepared samples, made it appear that the ‘‘short-cut,” “royal 
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road” to knowledge had just been discovered, showed certificates and name: 
attesting favorable opinions and liberal sales in some other State, offered to 
take the notes of the district officers, promised black walnut cases, finely var- 
oished paper that could be washed, etc., etc. The persuasive appeals were toc 
often successful. The agents received the notes, sold them at the nearest bank, 
sent the cheaply printed charts in stained pine boxes, and then sought new 
pastures to beguile other innocents. 

These charts, we are assured and believe, are worthless for nearly all practi 
cal purposes. If they had any utility in the school-room, their proper com- 
mercial value might perhaps be $5 or $10. To charge and obtain $37 for a set 
can only be justified on the supposition thatthe methods of sale are enormous- 
iy expensive, that large numbers of the notes cannot be sold except at a heavy 
discount, or cannot be sold at all, and that illegal methods of purchase and 
dissatisfaction with the articles purchased often lead to repudiation by the dis- 
trict or by its officers. 

We learn that these agents are now operating in the central and northern 
portions of the State, and we warn district officers to be on their guard. Coun- 
ty superintendents should in no case countenance, but in every case denounce 
the sale of these expensive and useless pieces of school “apparatus.” 

At least two or three different parties have, within the past six months 
sought to obtain the recommendation of the State Superintendent for as many 
different series of “charts... This was in every instance refused, although the 
applicants appeared to be gentlemen, and possibly were fully persuaded of the 
high worth of their wares. 

The State Superintendent takes this means to earnestly warn all school offi- 
cers against the purchase of any school apparatus not distinctly approved by 
the county superintendent, or by well known and reputable teachers. There 
are too many really valuable illustrative aids lacking in the schools, and the 
times are too hard to justify the payment of money for what is not clear|s 
uselul and needed therein. 


LIMITED CERTIFICATES. 


It can scarcely be questioned that an unnecessary number of limited certifi- 
cates are granted by county superintendents to poorly qualified teachers, at the 
request, in most cases, of district boards. The granting of a limited certificate 
which installs in a school a cheap and ignorant teacher, to the exclusion of 
one better qualified, is a crime against society. It authorizes a waste of public 
money. It deprives merit of just recognition and reward. It degrades the 
teacher’s profession. It brings the system of supervision into con- 
tempt. It makes school life distasteful to children. Incompetent teachers are 
the frustration of the very object for which the school system was established. 
In vain are money, and appliances, and laws, and officers, if, after all, igno 
rance and imbecility preside in the school-room. No more imperative duty 
therefore, rests upon the local superintendent than that of securing for the 
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schools under his charge, by a strict system of examination, only the est avai. 
able teachers in the county. Nay, no other duty is so zmperative as this. If 7 is 
fearlessly and impartially performed, he justifies his office. This duty cannot 
be performed with the frequent granting of limited third grade certificates, 
which should be given, as the school code directs, “only when necessity re. 
“quires.” 

We have been led to these remarks by the following words of Supt. Older, 
of Marquette county, which we print from a private letter, recently received 
These show that at least one superintendent understands his duty: 

“T wish this fall to raise my standard from six to seven, in order to get rid 
of the pocrer class of teachers, and wish to give my teachers an opportunity 
to enable them to reach this latter standard; and institutes and private study 
are their only chance. I wish you could procure the repeal of the law allow- 
ing the issuing of limited certificates, for the practice is a detriment instead 
of a benefit. I think the only case in which it 1s justifiable is that of ex. 
wreme poverty 1n a district, and not because of the backwardness of the school, 
for how can a teacher that knows nothing teach children of the same degree 
of knowledge? The ideais simply absurd. Am I justified in carrying out 
this policy, and not issuing these advertisements of ignorance to a district 
which is able to hire a good teacher? Many think ‘any one is good enough 
for our district, as we have only a few, small scholars.’ Just the reason, in my 
opinion, why they should have a good teacher. I know cases where schools 
have been ‘kept,’ not taught, by such teachers, in which the pupils acquired so 
great a distaste for school that they could not be induced to go; and when a 
good teacher was secured, nearly half the term was consumed in convincing 
pupils of this fact, and in getting them into the school. It is to get rid of this 
class by enabling my best teachers, and enough of them to fill the schools, 
to reach a higher standard, that I so earnestly desire a four weeks institute 
tem.” 


STATE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Though following in the wake of other states, it has long seemed to us we 
did not start right, in the attempt to build up a professional status for teachers. 
itis said water can’t rise above its original level. Neither can these certifi- 
cates. If we had a corporate society of educators, beginning say with the 
president of the university, of the colleges and of the normal schools, with 
legal recognition, acommon seal, and power to admit members, and with a 
provision that evidence of membership, countersigned by the state superin- 
tendent, should constitute a state certificate, there would be some dignity and 
value thrown around such evidence of professional standing. 

We would however have admission to membership well guarded. While re 
spectable scholarship should of course be a condition, professional attainments 
and standing should be a main consideration. Because a man isa ripe scholar, 
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neis by no means therefore an accomplished teacher—an educator. Long 
continued and successful service should count for a good deal. A man like 
Mr. Reynolds (whose communication has set us to writing), who has been fif. 
teen or twenty years in the work, ought to be accorded membership for his 
long service. 

As the medical profession has its society, for mutual benefit and protection, 
and with legal recognition, so we think should the educational profession. It 
can not for a moment be admitted that it is a less important thing that those 
who have the oversight of the great work of training the mind shall be duly 
qualified than that those who cure the Body shall know what they are about. 
It is true that the great body of those who serve as teachers, in the com- 
mon and primary schools cannot, at present at least, be expected to reach 
any high degree of professional knowledge or skill; but it is also true that 
this may reasonably be expected of those who occupy the higher positions in 
educational work. 

The medical profession proper should be made up of highly educated, well 
trained medical men and women; but its legitimate benefits can be realized 
only as their services are supplemented and carried out by proper sanitary 
regulations, by health officers, and by an army of skilled nurses and pharma 
cists. Our civilization has much yet to accomplish in this direction. In like 
manner, in place of the loose, and ephemeral, and we may add more than 
half-quackish state of things now existing, we need a solid and respectable 
body of educators, made up of really educational men and women, with govern- 
mental standing and recognition, who shall also be supplemented and whose 
ideas and directions shall be carried out, by an army of trained teachers, and 
of intelligent school officers, under a system that shall express the best wisdom 
of the profession, and be carefully adapted to the real and not the imaginary 
wunts of the people. 

One word more: private and public schools and teachers should be in har- 
mony. The people should be protected from quackery und imposition in the 
former as well as the latter. No person should be allowed to teach in any 
school who has not been properly examined, or else has furnished proper and 
legally attested credentials.—P. 


SPELLING REFORM. 


Aithe Annual Meeting of the Americun Philological Assoctation, eid in the 
City of New York, July 20th, 1876, Prof. W. D. Whitney presented the Report 
of the Committee appointed last year to consider the question of a Reformed 
Orthography for the English language. After a few explanatory remarks, he 
read the following very sensible recommendations of the Committee: 


“eq 


1. The true and the sole office of alphabetical writing is faithfully and in- 


telligibly to represent spoken speech, so-called ‘historical’ orthography being 
only a concession to the weakness of prejudice. 
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2. The ideal of an alphabet is that every sound should have its own unvary 
ing sign, and every sign its own unvarying sound. 

3. An alphabet intended for use by a vast community need not attempt an 
exhaustive analysis of the elements of utterance or a representation of the 
nicest varieties of articulation, though it may well leave room for the unavoid. 
able play of individual and local pronounciation. 

4, An ideal alphabet would seek to adopt for its characters forms which 
should suggest the sounds signified, and of which the resemblances should, in 
some measure, represent the “similarities of the sounds. But for general prac. 
tical use there is no adv antage in a system which aims to depict in detail the 
physical processes of utterance. 

No language has ever had, or is likely to have, a perfect alphabet; and 
in changing ‘and amending the ‘mode of writing of a language already long 
written, regard must necessarily be paid to what is practically possible, quite 
as much as to what is inherently desirable. 

6. To prepare the way for such a change the first step is to break down, by 
the combined influence of enlightened scholars and of practical educators, the 
immense and stubborn prejudice which regards the established modes of spell. 
ing almost as constituting the language, and as having a sacred character in 
themselves preferable to others. All cogitation, and all definite proposals of 
reform are to be welcomed, as far as they work in this direction. 

7. An altered orthography will be unavoidably offensive to those who are 
first called upon to use it, but any sensible and consistent new system will rap 
idly win the hearty preference of the mass of writers. 


8. The Roman alphabet is so widely and firmly established in use among 
the leading civilized nations that it cannot be displaced in adapting it to im. 
proved use for English. The efforts of scholars should therefore be directed 
towards its use with uniformity, and in conformity with other nations.” 


A discussion followed the acceptance of the report, which seems to have been 
characterized by the avoidance of impracticable schemes. It was opened by 
Mr. E. Jones, who recommended that in place of the adoption of new letters, 
the best possible use should be made of the alphabet now in use. The new 
spelling should be such that any person who could read the present spelling 
should be able to read the new. He urged further that it should be capable of 
being written legibly and spoken intelligibly, and of being used in newspapers 
without a new style of type. In conclusion, he contended that to secure this 
end a combination of letters to represent sounds must be accepted and adopted 
in reading books and taught in schools, and heartily commended the Ang/>- 
American Alphabet, devised by Mrs. E. B. Burns, as a basis. 

Mr. 8. P. Andrews recommended the improvement of spelling upon the 
basis of the Roman alphabet, without necessitating the introduction of new 
types. 

A Convention of Educators will be held at the Atlas Hotel, Elm Avenue, 
Philadelphia, opposite Centennial Buildings, August 14, 15 and 16, to consider 
how best to give effect to the above resolutions. 

Any one wishing further information as to this measure can ovtain it by ad- 
dressing Prof. Beard, at the Atlas Hotel, as above,*or Burns & Co., Phonetic 
Publishing Rooms, 39 Park Row, New York. 


An article in reply to Mr. Reynolds’ strictures in regard to Normal Dt- 
plomas, is crowded out this month. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THER SCLENCE OF ARITHMETIC. By EDWARD OLNEY, Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Michigan. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

Prof. Olney’s mathematical works are so well known and approved that any 
thing new from his pen will meet attention. The neat book of 294 pages be 
fore us is not only attractive in appearance, but is found, on examination, to be 
afresh and judicious treatise on higher arithmetic, embracing notation, reduc 
tion, the combinations, resolution, properties and comparison of numbers, with 
applications in business arithmetic, and problems for review. We do not see 
how the higher elements of the science could well be presented in a better 
way. Sample copies will be sent to teachers for examination, with a view to 
introduction, for 50 cents. 

Firsr STEPS IN GENERAL History. By Arthur Gilman, M. A., author of 
“First Steps in English Literature,” etc. Third Edition— Revised. Pub 
lished by A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 

It is a difficult task to paint a bird’s-eye view in distinct colors. The author 
has a happy faculty in this way, and his little book is true to its secondary 
title—it is a “suggestive outline’’ of the history of the world, and cannot but 
awaken a desire in the minds of intelligent youth to know more. No country 
that has had a history proper is overlooked, but most prominence is given nat 
urally to England and the United States. 

Wirst Srers iy Eneiisn LITERATURE.. (Same author and publishers.) 

It is not necessary to say more of this brief manual than that it is the tenth 
edition of a book that has won a very favorable reception. As an epitome of 
the subject we are inclined to say with Prof. Carpenter—‘ It is the best thing 
out.” 

InLvsTRATED Lessons 1N Our Lancuace. By G. P. Quackenbes, LL. D., (au- 
thor of various School Books.) New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is another of the many efforts to simplify and render more attractive 
the study of language, for younger pupils. By these etforts grammar is in a 
fair way to be divested of its repulsiveness. The little book before us is not 
only very neat and attractive in appearance, but seems well adapted to youth- 
ful comprehension. The veteran author has brought to bear, with good effect, 
his large and varied experience in higher departments of the field of language. 
The price of the book is we believe 40 cents. Favorable arrangements may be 
made for its introduction, by addressing Mr. C. E. Lane, Chicago. See adver 
tisement. 

THe SEvEN Lirr.e Sisters, who live on the Round Ball that floats in the 
Air, by Jane Andrews, and published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, is a little 
reading book for small children, of singular merit, if we may judge from the 
flattering testimonials accorded to it. Price $1.00. Specimen copies for ex- 
amination, 75 cents. 
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Tak ORIBNT AND ITS PEOPLE, by Mrs. L. I. Hauser, Seven Years a Missionary in 

Northern India. Milwaukee; I. L. Hauser & Co. 

Our commercial metropolis is not behind in book-making. The volume be. 
fore us compares very favorably with almost any book of the kind which we 
have seen of late, in all the particulars of mechanical execution. The subjects 
discussed, by an intelligent and sympathetic christian lady, are of intense in. 
terest, relating as they do to the condition of the oldest and most numerous 
peoples of the earth, the Hindoos and Chinese, who are also the purest repre. 
sentatives of the great Iranian and Turanian races, and embrace between 
them 700,000,000 of human beings, or more than half the population of the 
globe. Two-thirds of the book is devoted to India, the remainder to China. 
The descriptions are vivid and graphic, the account of the religious systems 
and the customs of the people most interesting, and the book is singularly free 
from the sentimentalism that is too often found in the writings of missiona. 
ries. It evinces a thorough knowledge of the subjects discussed, and is char. 
acterized by a freshness and simplicity of style that will amply compensate 
the buyer and reader. 

Tue Nursery for August is as admirable as ever. As a magazine for young. 
est readers, this periodical has no equal within our knofvledge. The contents 
have that variety and attractiveness of subject, style, and illustrations which 
carries the interest of children by storm. The dullest cannot resist the simple 
and sprightly stories, and the charming pictures. The Nursery ought to be in 
every family where there are children from four to twelve years old, and we 
believe that children using it in school would learn to read much faster than 
with any of the stereotyped primers and readers. If you have never seen it, 
ye who teach or love little children, send fifteen cents for a specimen number, 
to the publisher, John L. Shorey, 36 broomfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE Sr. Nicwouas is for children of a little larger growth what The Nursery 
is for the younger ones. The “ Midsummer Holiday Number” tor August is 
more than brimful of good things. The three chapters of the “Boy Emi- 
grants” alone are worth the subscription price for a year. By the way, this 
story, as interesting to the old boy of forty or sixty, as to the young one cf ten 
or fifteen, is one of the very best of its kind that we ever read. It is worthy to 
rank with Robinson Crusoe, and will, when finished, undoubtedly be pub- 
lished in book form and become a standard juvenile classic. Then the new 
rendering of the “ House that Jack Built,” with its exquisite illustrations, and 
the “Song of the Turtle and Flamingo”’—but why particularize amid such 4 
feast of delights? $3 a year, 25 cents a number. Scribner & Co., New York. 

Wink Awake, for August, sets forth a tempting repast for folks little and 
big—two serials, four short stories, several poems, a paper of the “ Poets’ 
Homes” series, relative to J. T. Trowbridge, an etiquette paper, an article rela- 
tive to “ Saving Life by the Rocket Apparatus,” another, racily written, about 


the “Bambino” at Rome, while the departments are well filled, al] prodigally 
illustrated. $2 perannum, D. Lathrop & Co., Boston. 
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Tue ATLANTIC for August is very readable, containing “ The Arthuriad,” 4 
scholarly disquisition by Harriet W. Preston, called forth by the appearance 
of Tennyson’s “Idyls of the King ” under that title; a second interesting Pa- 
per on Jerusalem, by Chas. D. Warner; Parts VI and VII of James’ story, the 
“American”; a discussion by W. T. Harris of the “Division of School Funds 
for Religious Purposes”; Part XIII of Miss Kemble’s “Old Woman’s Gossip” ; 
an account of the Battle of Chatanooga, by Gen. Howard; “ Dickens and the 
Pickwick Papers,” by E. P. Whipple; “ From the Purple Island,” by Lucy E 
Guernsey, and “ Characteristics of the International Fair,” a second paper, to- 
gether with some fair poetry and the usual discriminating editorials on Recent 
Literature, Art, Music, and Education. 


NOTES. 


Supt. MacAuistrer, of Milwaukee, has re- 
signed the Presidency of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, to which he was elected on 
the 6th ult. Mr. Howland, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, states that by this ac- 
tion Vice-President Park, of Oshkosh, becomes 
President of the Association. 


Tue Secretary of the State Association sug- 
gests to us to call attention to the fact that the 
numerous committees which are to report next 
December are grouped at the close of the Pro- 


govern themselves accordingly. 


The extraordinary propositions for amending 
the constitution of the Association, presented 
at Eau Claire a year ago, did not come up at 
the Milwaukee meeting. By lying over another 
year they will become like stale garden seeds, 
itis to be hoped, and never come up.—P. 


The reception and entertainment of the As- 
sociation at Milwaukee was most handsome 
and cordial, according to all accounts, but the 
proceedings are marked by an absence of any 
of the usual resolutions of thanks. Probably 
the Milwaukeans saw that the heart of the As- 
sociation was too full for utterance, especially 
that of the committee on resolutions.—P, 


at West Depere, for Brown county, is in ses- 
sion under Prof. Eastman, from River Falls. 
The enrollment is expected to reach eighty, 
Good for old Brown. 








The State Superintendent has appointed ex- 
senator John M. Read, of Kewaunee, county 
superintendent of schools for that county, in 
place of W. H. Seymour, resigned. Mr. Read 
held the office for six years before the election 
of Mr. Seymour, and was one of the most in- 
intelligent and efticient superintendents in the 
State. 


The Board of Regents appropriated $4,500 for 
Institutes the coming year, making, with 


| the State appropriation, the sum of $6,500, t« 


: : : | be expended in this important work, during the 
ceedings, and to hint that they take notice and | I Rees - 


coming twelve months, 


At the recent annual meeting of the Board of 
Normal] Regents, the sum of $15,000 was appro- 
priated to erect an addition to the Oshkosh 
Normal School building. More room has been 
needed for some time. The addition will be 
completed within a year from next fall. 


The tuition receipts in the four Normai 
Schools for the ensuing year were estimated in 
the report of the finance committee, at the re- 
cent annual meeting, at $10,000. This is paid 
by pupils in the departments of the modei 
schools. These model schools, in which are 
to be found most of the local students, are sub- 
stantially self-supporting, yet we occasionally 
hear that these Normal Schools are merely 


| **high-schools for the benefit of localities, sup- 
| 
The first Normal Institute of the season, | 


ported by the State.” 


Prof. J. H. Chamberlin, recently of Carleton 
College, Minn., has been engaged as principal 


| of the grammar department of the Whitewater 
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Normal School. Prof. Chamberlin, who is a 
prother of our State Geologist, is a graduate of 
Seloit College, an excellent classical scholar, 
and likely to prove an admirable teacher for the 
important position he is to occupy at White- 


water. 





With the proceeds of an ‘exhibition in 
chemistry, natural philosophy, etc..”’ given at 
the close of the spring term, Prof. Twining, of 
the Monroe High School, was able to purchase 
8) volumes of books for the high-school library, 


An exhibition of drawings, copy-books, bo- 
anical specimens, music, select reading, ete., 
narked the recent close of the year with the 
New Lisbon High School. The local paper 
~peaks highly of the specimens of drawing, 
writing, and botanical work displayed. The 
latter showed ‘tan immense amount of indus- 
try on the part of the class, and no little pro- 
ticiency in the science.” Sixty-two feet in 
length of table, was devoted to the botany. 
Principal W. S, Johnson received on the occa- 

sion, from his pupils, the gift of three beautiful 
volumes of Macaulay’s Essays, as a testimonial 
of their regard. 





Hon. W. H. CHANDLER has gone to Phila- 
delphia,to supervise the Wisconsin Educational 
Exhibit fortwo months. Thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with every part of our own system of public 
instruction, warmly interested in the cause of 

ducation, and a shrewd observer, he is ad- 
uirably qualified to represent our State in this 
lepartment. Our readers may expect, in due 
time, one or more articles from his pen, em- 
nodying the results of his observations, 





Mr. E. Tf. SwEET, who for a few weeks past 
nas had charge of the Wisconsin Educational 
Exhibit at Philadelphia, writes under date of 
August 2d: * The exhibit is receiving a great 
leal of attention from Wisconsin people, and 
especially from teachers from every where.” 
President Phelps pronounces the exhibit an 
excellent one, saying to us personally, that he 
vished Minnesota had one half as large 
vad good. Our Histories, mentioned in the 
last JOURNAL, are pronounced unique, No 
ther State has prepared anything like them in 
fulness and excellence. Our educational map 
i+ also without a peer. 


The educational exhibit sent from Milwaukee 
is large and excellent in character. It has 
alled forth expressions of admiration from all 
vyho have given it attention. 


We shall publish in the JourNnat in the fall, 
. complete catalogue of the Educational Exhibit 
‘rom this State. 


AL OF EDUCATION, 


Prot. C. K. Adams, of the Univerity of Michi- 
gan, says in a private letter received some 
months ago: ‘What the American people need 
to know concerning eaucation just now, is not 
so much that education should be general, i. e., 
that every one should be able to write and read, 
as that those who are to guide public opinion 
and frame the laws should be able from their 
superior,education to act with wisdom. I doubt 
if the call for better common-school education 
is so important as is that for better college and 
university education.” 

A letter from Hobart College, Geneva, N, Y., 
addressed to the State Superintendent, asks in- 
formation of Levi Sartwell Loomis, who grad- 
uated from that college in 1844, and while there 
was noted for his remarkable mathematical 
genius. The writer has learned that he lives in 
Wisconsin, and adds, * if you know of any such 
man, and will kindly send me his address, you 
will confer a great favor,”’ Can any of our read- 
ers give us the desired information’ 


We have received from Mr. R. R. Calkins, St. 
Joseph, Mo., a set of what he calls “ Pythago- 
; ras blocks,” which are said to demonstrate to 
| the eye, if rightly put together, the 47th prob- 

lem of Euclid. For thirty cents, addressed as 
| above, a sample will be sent. 
| 
| Dr. Phelippe Da Motta, Brazilian Comnis- 
| sioner of Education to the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, in addressing the National Educational 
Association on the subject of education in Bra- 
zil, said the government had been using all the 
means at its command for some years to improve 
its educational system. It has established a 
thorough system of primary and higher schools 
under the direct authority of the State. The 
country is not divided into counties and states 
like this, where the schools are under local su- 
pervision, but the schools are all under the 
contro} of the imperial government, and located 
mostly in the cities and towns. The provinces 
have a system of primary schools, and educa- 
tion, except in the wilds of the provinces, is 
compulsory. The State looks upon the teach- 
ers as the most useful men in the community. 
The future of the teachers is guaranteed to 
them, their places are permanent, and their 
pay is graduated according to the time they 
are in service, and in accordance with their 
success and capacity. All primary education 
is compulsory and free. In cities all parents 
are obliged to send their children to the pri- 
mary schools, and to prove ata certain age that 
they have received a proper education, Brazil 
is a country of progress. 








| 
| 
| 
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NOTES. 


THE River Falls Press recently mentioned 
the case of a boy in the third district school, 
Clifton, who became so unruly that the teacher | 
could not handle him. ‘The board being noti- | 
fled, one of its members, Mr. Angell, visited 
the school and ejected the boy, who began 
using profane and foul language, and refused | 


I 
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Ir is said that there are not sixty words in 


| the English language pronounced as they are 


spelled! That is to say, the alphabetical nam¢ 
of each letter in the word furnishes no clue to 
its sound in a combination, or to the pronoun- 


' ciation of the word as a whole; so that the 


child or foreigner has to see and learn by « 
sheer effort of memory, and, as a distinct lesson. 
every word and syllable in the language. Hence 
the consumption of four or five years’ valuable 
time in learning to read; and hence it is that 
nobody ever learns to spell with uniform cor- 
rectness. Yet these whimsical combination 
of letters are denominated Orthography, or the 
just method of spelling words. Is not this 
somewhat like a caricuture of printed language * 
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toleave the premises. Mr. A. thereupon cut a | 
good-sized whip, and gave the boy a sound 
threshing. For this act he was arrested for as- | 
sault, by the boy’s guardian, taken to Ells-| 
worth for trial, and promptly acquitted. We! 
hope and believe the boy was profited by that 
angelic visit, and will so conduct himself here- 
after that such visits may not exceed the pro- 
yerbial infrequency—“‘few and far between.’ ! 
Then Buy MILLER BRO.’S 
and save one-third the ~ * cost of painting, and get 
apaint that’s much hand somer, and Will last ferice 
as long as any other mica aln paint. Is prepared ready 
foruse in white or any { color desired. Is now or 
meny thousands of the finest buildings of the 
country, many of which have been painted six years, and now look as well as when first paint- 
ed. This CHEMICAL PAINT has taken First Premiums at twenty of the State Fairs of the 
Union. Sample cards of colors sent free. Address 
MILLER BRO.’S, 109 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. _ 
or N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 103 Chambers St., N. ¥. 
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seVCOES ITP OF Wisconstt 
Wt a y ¥ AOVU AUS 
This institution embraces the following Colleges and Departments : 
COLLEGE OF ARTS. 
Five Departments. General Science, Agriculture, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Mining and 
Metallurgy, Military Sci-nce. 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS. 
Two Departments. ANCIENT CLASSICAL Department, in which the course of study is equivalent! 
that in the best classical colleges in the country. 
MODERN CLASSICAL Department. French and German take the place of Greek. 
SUB-FRESHMEN COURSE. 
This embraces two years of preparatory study. 
Ladies are admitted to all the courses of instruction in the University, 
LAW SCHOOL. 
Judge P. L. SPOONER, Dean of the Law Faculty. 
The Laboratories for instruction in Analytical Chemistry, Determinative Mineralogy and the Assas- 
ing of Ores, are believed to be the most complete in the country, west of the Alleghanies. 
om 4 A QUANTITATIVE LABORATORY 
hag been opened, and numerous additions have been made ¢ ratus i > differe enarte 
ments of Science. een made to the apparatus in the different Depar 
; LIBRARIES. 
are open to students, without charge, containing more than SEVENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES. 

“ee THE CURRENT EXPENSES 
aré less than in other institutions of equal grade. One student from each Assembly district, and all 
graduates of graded schools of the State who pass the required examination, are entitled to et 

- FREE TUITION. 

e institution is under the immediate charge of a President and twenty-six Professors and Teach- 
Bs > been en oy in a highly prosperous condition. “ siniaaias 
urther information, apply to 
MADISON, June 1, 1876. JOHN BASCOM, ,, t, 





VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


——-— <r 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


I have been in the habit of using both Webster and Worcester, and tlie latter 


ore frequently for formal points, like pronunciation. 
JOHN BASCOM, President. 
While I have from the force of habit made use of “Webster’s Unabridged,” [ 


‘gard Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary as in many respects superior. Worcester 


is always satisfactory as an authority in definitions and etymology. 
ALEXANDER KERR, Prof. Greek Language and Literature. 
It has always been my practice to refer to Worcester’s Dictionary as the au 
thority in spelling and punctuation, and I have always found it satisfactory in 
definitions. WILLIAM F. ALLEN, Prof. of Latin and History. 
I take pleasure in stating that I have been in the habit of following the or. 
thography and pronunciation of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, and of recom. 
mending it to my students as the standard work in this respect. 
STEPHEN H. CARPENTER, Prof. of Logie and Eng. Lit. 


I consider that Worcester’s Dictionary stands first among the dictionaries of 
the English language. In the many respects in which it excels, its definitions 
are especially to be commended for their entire fairness and accuracy. The 
book is impartial, and carefully abstains from doing injustice to the opinions 
or beliefs of any person, party or sect. Worcester needs only to be examined 
to be approved. JAMES J. DICK, Supt. Beaver Dam City Schools. 

Worcester’s Dictionary is our standard. For its orthoepy, orthography, ety- 
mology, or definitions, we greatly prefer it to any other. 

GEORGE M. EVERHART, D. D. Rector of Kemper Hall, Kenosha. 
™ I have used Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary constantly since its publication 
sixteen years ago, and I regard it as furnishing the best authority on matters 
in pronunciation, orthography and etymology. I cheerfully recommend it aa 
an invaluable work. W. C. WHITFORD, President Milton College. 

OrricE Sur’r Pusiic Insrruction, Strate OF WISCONSIN, 

One of my first official acts on assuming the duties of State Superintendent 
ot Public Instruction, was the purchase of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary for 
the office. I look upon it as a valuable book for reference, and while I would 
not advise an exchange, yet would cheerfully recommend to High and Graded 
Schools the purchase of the book as a companion volume to Webster. _I find 
in Worcester definitions and distinctions in the use of words which I do not 
tind in other works. The giving of opinions of other lexicographers in words 
of disputed pronunciation is a feature of value to the pupils of our public 
schools and to the general student. EDWARD SEARLNG. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 
R. W. PUTNAM, AGENT, 


113 & 115 STATE STREET, CHICAG. 











